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Political Difficulties of the Japan Diet 


By TamMon Maepa 


"THE misfortune that befell Premier Hamaguchi at the 

Tokyo Station in November last year occasioned much 
trouble in the 59th Session of the Imperial Japanese Diet, 
which came to an end on March 27th. Failing quick recovery 
the Premier had to be away from the Diet the greater part of 
its session, and Baron Shidehara acted as Premier ad interim. 
Therefore much inconvenience was felt by both the Diet and 
the Government in the exercise of their functions, and conse- 
quent inactivity reigned in political circles. 

The ordinary session of the Japanese Diet is very short. 
It convenes annually in late December for three months, but 
it promptly adjourned for the New Year holidays. Accord- 
ingly, there remain actually only two full months in which the 
Diet may perform its duties. During that brief space of time 
a mountain of bills have to be considered, as well as Govern- 
ment affairs for the whole year criticized. This naturally 
places upon State Ministers a heavy burden with the result 
that they not infrequently become exhausted both mentally 
and physically. Furthermore, many bills are often left uncon- 
sidered as the session approaches its end. All of this inter- 
feres greatly with the efficient conduct of State affairs. Some 
change must be brought about to prevent this cramming of 
the State’s business into so short a space of time. These factors, 
together with the Premier’s inability to be present at the Diet 
except for the last week, threw the last session into an abnor- 
mal state of confusion. 

It is now a well-known fact that the Japanese House of 
Representatives is composed of the two great opposing parties, 
of which the Government Party, i.e., the Minseito, had an 
overwhelming majority with 273 members, against the Oppo- 
sition Party, the Seiyukai, with 174. Other small parties and 
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Independents have 19 members, of whom five belong to the 
Proletarian Parties. Since this was the first regular session of 
the Diet that the Hamaguchi Cabinet had had since its forma- 
tion it was confronted with an unusually favorable opportu- 
nity for realizing its professed statesmanlike views and for 
bringing to fruition its ten great policies which had been 
promised to the nation at the time of the Cabinet’s organiza- 
tion. However, the Premier’s misfortune made it exceedingly 
difficult for the Cabinet to maintain a united front, as a result 
of which it was obliged to assume a very negative attitude 
toward the Diet. The session was devoted less to primary 
policies than to minor problems incident to the absence of Mr. 
Hamaguchi. Much of the time the Diet was in a state of 
disorder. 

The Premiership ad interim was the first subject of dis- 
cussion. On the day following the Premier’s misfortune, Baron 
Shidehara, Foreign Minister, who is the senior member of the 
Cabinet, was nominated Premier ad interim with the Emper- 
or’s sanction. It was thought that this arrangement would be 
only very temporary. However, delay in the Premier’s recov- 
ery made it necessary for Baron Shidehara to continue to act 
as the Premier ad interim when the Diet was reopened after 
the New Year recess. The Foreign Minister himself would 
have declined it; he does not belong to the Minseito even 
though he holds the same views as those for which the Party 
stands. 

According to the principles of party cabinet organization, 
the appointment of a man to serve as head of a Minseito Cabi- 
net, who was not himself a member of the Minseito Party, 
was open to question. Bitter criticism was voiced by the Oppo- 
sition Party in concert with the newspapers, which have great 
influence upon public opinion. Even the younger members of 
the Minseito itself joined in criticism of such procedure. 
Herein lay trouble for the Government Party. The appoint- 
ment of a Party member as acting-Premier might mean that 
he would have to be the successor to Mr. Hamaguchi as Presi- 
dent of the Minseito. At present, however, no one except Mr. 
Hamaguchi enjoys the trust of the whole party. Mr. Adachi, 
Home Minister, is an old member of the Party and is consid- 
ered as a possible candidate for the party presidency, but he 
is not without his rivals. Therefore, the nomination of a party 
member to the Premiership ad interim would have been cer- 
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tain to raise a great stir among the Minseito membership. In 
view of all this the Party evidently came to the conclusion 
that it would be safer to go forward with Baron Shidehara as 
the acting-Premier. Thus the Government Party, in spite of 
public censure, met the Diet. 

Soon after the reopening of the Diet, there ensued a heated 
controversy as to the validity of the acting Premiership. The 
opposition Party lost no time in taking this advantage, and 
brought its attack to bear on Baron Shidehara, who, in de- 
fending the London Naval Disarmament Treaty, made a 
so-called “‘indiscreet” utterance on the rudimentary principles 
of the responsibility of the party cabinet. This led to one scene 
of disorder after another in the Diet, making it almost im- 
possible to deliberate on State affairs during the following 
several days. However, order was restored when Baron Shide- 
hara withdrew his statements in question. This state of dis- 
order in the House of Representatives met with strong public 
censure, and the urgent necessity of reform of the House has 
been widely felt. As yet, however, no definite reform has been 
suggested. 

Bitter criticisms have been raised by the opposition Party 
as well as by the public in general against the Premiership 
ad interim. It seemed contrary to the essential character of 
parliamentary Government that the Premier should be absent 
from the Diet for nearly the whole session, and thus take no 
part in the deliberations on the bills introduced. If the health 
of Mr. Hamaguchi incapacitates him for service in the Diet, 
he had better resign his post. Such were the opinions gen- 
erally expressed with much emphasis during the latter part 
of the session. Under the stress of these criticisms and in 
apprehension of possible troubles as to his successor, Premier 
Hamaguchi, not completely recovered, made his appearance 
in the Diet, relieving Baron Shidehara of the acting Premier- 
ship. This was about a week before the session came to an end.* 


HE settling of the London Naval Disarmament Treaty 
issue was the central one throughout the session. The Gov- 
ernment introduced both the budgetary bill and a draft of the 
proposed law to the effect that out of 500,000,000 yen which 


* About a fortnight after the close of the Diet session Hamaguchi resigned, due 
to the delayed recovery from his illness, and was succeeded by Wakatsuki, supported 
by the same Party. 
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could be saved as the result of the Disarmament Treaty, 370.- 
000,000 yen should be assigned to the “replacement programs,” 
and the remaining 130,000,000 yen toward the reduction of 
taxes. A series of controversies arose concerning these bills. 
Some doubted whether the London Treaty actually did guar- 
antee adequately the national defense of Japan, and others 
criticized the London Treaty for its unexpectedly small re- 
duction of taxes, and the bearing of this on the burden borne 
by the nation. However, the original draft was passed in both 
Houses. 

Besides these, only sixty bills were passed in the Diet. The 
Industrial Control Law, the law extending the application of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law to outdoor laborers, and 
the Loan for the Unemployment Relief Work, which was 
designed as an exception to the hitherto adhered to no-loan 
policy of the Government, were the only laws of importance. 
The rest were concerned mainly with minor issues, unworthy 
of the characteristic policies of the Minseito Cabinet. At the 
close of the session a bill was passed for carrying out the Poor 
Law, proclaimed two years ago. This was due to the strong 
demand of both the Houses and nation, and not to any merit of 
the Government, since the law has been kept from enforce- 
ment owing to the scarcity of financial resources. On the 
whole the Government was too negative to make thorough- 
going proposals, and too half-hearted in backing whatever 
important steps it did advocate. For example, the readjust- 
ment of the Army with a view to reducing financial burdens, 
which was eagerly expected of the present Cabinet, disap- 
peared entirely as an issue, while a bill for the amendment of 
the Election Law lowering the present voting age from 25 to 
20 was not introduced into the Diet owning to the opposition 
of the Privy Council. A Trade Union Bill was introduced, 
but in much mutilated form in apprehension of opposition 
by the capitalists. Notwithstanding this, the capitalists still 
expressed dissatisfaction with it, while it met with bitter criti- 
cisms from labor on the ground that it was reactionary and 
without due regard to the freedom of the workers’ association. 
The bill, however, was passed in the House of Representa- 
tives only to be rejected in the House of Peers through the 
influence of reactionary members. A bill on tenant-farming, 
with vital bearing on the problems of tenant-farmers, was left 
undiscussed. It is also regrettable that a long-discussed bill 
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granting municipal franchise to women, which the Govern- 
ment was prevailed upon to introduce into the Diet, though 
successfully passed in the House of Representatives, was re- 
jected in the House of Peers by a strong opposition. This 
failure of the bill only gave new impetus to women suffragists 
to strive for the realization of their aims, which are, indeed, 
bound to be realized. Some fifteen years ago a certain repre- 
sentative member of the House of Peers boastfully declared 
that “henceforward, the door of the House of Peers shall 
absolutely be closed to the bill for manhood suffrage.” The 
fact is that the bill passed the House of Peers only some few 
years later and is now law. Such circumstances serve to give 
encouragement to progressives. We only regret that, owing 
to reactionary influences in the House of Peers, this suffrage 
bill was pushed into the future rather than realized at once. 
In short, it is pretty generally acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment made an utter failure in trying to pass its important bills, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has a large majority in the 
House of Representatives. 


THIS failure may partly be accounted for by the absence of 


Premier Hamaguchi. But the real cause goes much deeper. 
The present mechanism of political procedure does not allow 
the Government to carry out its policies even though it has a 
majority of members in the House of Representatives. Though 
it was only in 1924 that it became a rule for the political party 
with a majority to organize the cabinet, yet it is a fact that 
since then Governments have in several instances been com- 
pelled to resign, not from parliamentary reasons but on ac- 
count of influences operating outside the Diet. 

It follows, therefore, that even a Government with a clear 
majority in the House of Representatives may not be able to 
carry out its policies. In other words, the Government must 
still be reserved in its attitude toward both the House of Peers 
and the Privy Council, remnants of the feudal system. 

The House of Peers is the Second Chamber, entirely inde- 
pendent of the popular vote, composed of hereditary peers and 
those nominated by His Majesty chiefly from among ex-Govern- 
ment officials and powerful business men. They are, generally 
speaking, politically independent and without relation to any 
political party; but of late years a gradual increase is notice- 
able in the number of members recommended by the Cabinet 
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and nominated by the Emperor who partake of some party 
color. One group, comprising nearly one-half the members 
of the House of Peers, assumes an attitude of strict neutrality 
and is so strongly united that no Cabinet can afford to neglect 
it. Most of this group are hereditary peers and their attitudes 
vary as their interests and feelings may dictate. The existence 
of the House of Peers, characterized as above, and the Privy 
Council, whose function it is to give advice to the Emperor 
on important state affairs, makes the smooth application of 
the ordinary procedures of constitutional government rather 
difficult in Japan. 

The inactive attitude adopted by the Government in the 
last session of the Diet seems to have contributed greatly 
toward the overbearing attitude of the House of Peers. I have 
already mentioned that important bills introduced by the Gov- 
ernment were rejected by the Upper House. When the budg- 
etary bill was passed in the House of Representatives and sent 
to the Upper House for discussion, they revived the question 
of expenses for the removal of a certain prefectual office in 
Korea; this item had been cancelled by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Government party cut a sorry figure in this 
connection. The measure as introduced by the Cabinet was 
dropped in the House of Representatives by the majority 
party, which supports the Government. Despite the fact that 
it was a financial matter, the House of Peers forced its revival 
against the decision of the House of Representatives. ‘Though 
the House of Peers may have technically the legal right, they 
clearly exceeded their moral and political rights in thus inter- 
fering with this kind of decision by the House of Representa- 
tives. In the face of this arrogant attitude of the House of 
Peers, the Government party agreed to the amendment with- 
out protest. 

Taking advantage of this success, and united with anti- 
government influences, the House of Peers again challenged 
the House of Representatives on the question of amending 
the tax reduction bill already referred to above. The bill aims 
at reducing land taxes, including the reasonable revision of 
rates. The revised rates rule that land owners in the cities are 
subject to heavier taxes than those in agricultural villages, a 
point strongly opposed by the House of Peers. They therefore 
tried to take steps by which to reduce the burden to be borne 
by the city landowners, placing the extra load on the agricul- 
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tural villages which are already in straitened circumstances. 
Their proposal met with the unanimous opposition of the 
daily press. The Government now came out in vigorous oppo- 
sition to the Peer’s proposal, with the result that the latter 
were forced to abandon their scheme. This incident evidences 
the fact that if the Government assumes a firm attitude toward 
the House of Peers, and is backed by public opinion, the Peers 
dare not go contrary to the clear wishes of the people, as 
these are reflected in Government policies. But the fact is 
that, hitherto, no political party has had sufficient power to be 
independent, and it has frequently been convenient, as a result, 
for a political party to join hands with influential members of 
the House of Peers in order to destroy its rival party. It will, 
therefore, be seen that a party finds it very hard to break with 
the habit of currying favor with the House of Peers. The 
catastrophe of the tax reduction bill, however, may be said 
to have taught the Government a good lesson in dealing with 
the House of Peers. It is a matter of urgent necessity for the 
future of party government in Japan that the House of Peers 
be so reformed as to make it impossible for it to hinder the 
progress of constitutional government. Let it be given the 
more modest authority that will enable it to act as a Second 
Chamber in the true sense of the term. 


[N THIS same connection it may be said that the establish- 

ment of party government in this country clearly demands 
improvement in the quality of the political parties themselves. 
In this time of economic and social crisis, it is doubtful indeed 
if the Diet or the political parties are qualified to offer ade- 
quate solutions. Are Diet members of the present “politician” 
type endowed with sufficient insight and social vision to offer 
solutions for the complex problems that confront society 
today? The nation at large seems to entertain some doubt on 
this point. The Government Party has no definite plans, but 
simply prides itself on its numerical superiority, while the 
Party in opposition confines itself to tactics that result only 
in confusion and disorder in the House, rather than to the 
advocacy of constructive counter-measures for the alleviation 
of prevailing conditions. Those who are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the nation are disgusted with the two domi- 
nant parties. The proletarian party, with five seats in the 
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House, consider it their mission to act as critics and gad- 
flies, but despite their vigorous efforts they are utterly ignored. 

In recent years there has been a tendency throughout the 
whole world to view parliamentary government with con- 
siderable skepticism. Some go so far as to cry for dictator- 
ship. On the whole the opinion seems to prevail that some 
reform of the classical parliamentary system is necessary. 
For example, some have advocated economic parliaments to 
supplement the present exclusively political parliaments. This 
view ranges now from Webb to Churchill with such wide 
span. In Germany it is already in practice. In view of the 
present impasse of parliamentary practice, what lessons can 
be drawn, in this respect, from the last session of the Japanese 
Diet? In my judgment so far as Japan is concerned, the par- 
liamentary system has not yet come to a deadlock as in western 
countries. On the contrary, it is on its way to maturity, and in 
the process is experiencing many difficulties. Public opinion in 
this country seems to me to concur in the judgment of Bryce 
to the effect that, thought we cannot rest content with the 
weaknesses of parliamentary government, so long as no better 
alternative is available it is incumbent upon us to strive for 
its improvement. 


Science East and West 


ITs EVIDENCES IN THE CHINA OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
By H. C. Zen 


I 


SUIENCE is a western product. But if we are to follow 

Herbert Spencer in saying that science is nothing but sys- 
tematized common sense, it should not be surprising to find in 
the early record of Chinese history certain collections of ma- 
terials which can be regarded as the embryo of science, how- 
ever rudimentary it may be. Thus, in the matter of meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observations, China holds one of the 
earliest records on earth. For example, we have on record a 
complete calendar system based upon solar observations as 
early as Emperor Yao’s time (about 2000 B.C.), and our 
record of comets dates back to the Chung Chiu period (611 
B.C.). It is a matter of no small satisfaction to reflect that 
the discovery of the orbit of Halley’s comet was helped by 
our early record. The appearance of sun spots was first men- 
tioned in writings in the Han Dynasty, and earthquakes have 
been recorded ever since the 8th century B.C. 

In the realm of physical and mathematical sciences, our 
contribution in the ancient times has been no less conspicuous. 
It is trite to mention that the Chinese were the first people to 
use the compass for navigation on seas; it has also been proved 
that the priority of the discovery of magnetic declination 
belongs to the Chinese. In mathematics our people, like the 
early Egyptians, paid much attention to geometry, and a 
branch of it was very well developed. The value of =, as com- 
puted by Chang Hun (78-139 A.D.) in the later Han Dy- 
nasty to be the square root of ten, was an independent and 
important contribution and was worthy of special mention. 

But it is one thing to say that we have had some materials 
which could be of use to the developing sciences, and quite 
another to say that science as we understand it in the modern 
sense of the word was already in existence among us. We have 
a complete record of earthquakes since the time of the Chow 
Dynasty, but no seismology as a science. We have observed 
and recorded the movement of stars and planets carefully, yet 
our notions about the heavenly bodies rarely went beyond 
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those of astrology. We may be proud of the many contribu- 
tions our forefathers have made in physics and mathematics, 
but our advance along these lines did not go very far compared 
with the progress our western neighbors have made during 
recent years. 

For a person familiar with the general trend of western 
history, it is not difficult to find an explanation for this appar- 
ent incongruity. He may simply say that China in her intel- 
lectual development is still in the stage of the Medieval Age, 
and, as it is, no science could be expected to emerge until some- 
thing like the Renaissance had happened. However, Chinese 
history shows that we did have a Renaissance at about the 
same time as the western people had theirs, only with a very 
different result. With the western people science was created 
as one of the results of the Renaissance, while, with us, we 
got nothing except the revival of study of ancient books and 
textual criticism. Now, what was it that made the results so 
different? 

Any attempt to answer this question must be somewhat 
haphazard. But if I am allowed to offer some reasons for 
our backwardness in science, I would venture to give the 
following: 

First, concerning a trait of Chinese character, we may say 
that Chinese people are essentially philosophical. By ‘“philo- 
sophical” I mean that the Chinese people, in their outlook 
towards the nature of things, are inclined to take things as 
they are rather than endeavoring to alter them. Consequently, 
they take little or no interest in the study of natural phe- 
nomena. If there happens to be any such study it is in the 
form of speculation rather than the going patiently to facts 
and evidences. As a proof of this statement we may point out 
that mathematics in ancient China developed to a higher 
degree than any of the inductive sciences. 

Secondly, the Chinese people are also very practical. We 
all know that one of the motive forces for producing science 
is the human instinct of curiosity, leaving aside the question 
of its later practical application. But the Chinese people as a 
whole are so practical that anything which is considered 
worth attaining must have obvious and immediate practical 
value. Thus, the teaching of Confucius was mainly concerned 
with human relations. If he desired his disciples to know the 
names of animals and plants, it was to enable them to converse 
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on formal occasions. Chuan Tze (?-275 B.C.) considered it 
a danger to pursue knowledge, which is infinite, with our life, 
which is finite. Following up these doctrines, is it surprising 
that our scholars should regard the study of Nature as “‘in- 
dulgence in material things and losing one’s purpose’”’? 

Thirdly, the literary examination system which lasted two 
thousand years could not fail to exercise a profound influence 
upon the intellectual life of the people. As long as this system 
was in force, the highest aim of the literati was the perfection 
of their literary style so as to meet the requirement of the 
examiners. To be sure, there were men of exceptional calibre 
who would give up all worldly success and rebel against this 
system of mental slavery by pursuing what seemed best for 
them to study; but, working as they were in the atmosphere of 
classical studies, they could not free themselves entirely from 
their environment. Thus, looking through the two thousand 
years of intellectual history, we see a whole procession of 
scholars, literary writers, historians and commentators on 
classical books, but not a single man who could be called, in 
the phrase of Francis Bacon, “the interpreter of nature.” 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that science is 
entirely unsuitable to the Chinese mentality. Indeed, when 
the Chinese have once learned to appreciate the nature of 
scientific truth and to acquire the technique of scientific 
method, science will sprout up in Chinese soil like grass in 
the spring. That this statement is no idle guess could be 
attested by the phenomenal development of several branches 
of science in China in the last few decades. But before we 
go on to describe what has been done in recent years, let us 
look back a little into the time when western influence first 
came into contact with the Oriental mind. 


II 


"THE introduction of western science may be dated as far 

back as the beginning of the 17th century, when the cele- 
brated Hsu Kuang-Chi (1560?-1634), a pupil of Matteo 
Ricci (1552-1610), translated the six books of Euclid (1607, 
Peking), as well as many works by other western authors. The 
change of dynasty from Ming to Tsing did not interrupt the 
tradition of favoring scientific studies in coéperation with 
western scholars, for in the Shun Chih and later in the Kang 
Hsi régime of the Tsing Dynasty, two prominent Jesuit 
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priests, Schall von Bell (1591-1666) and Ferdinand Verbiest 
(1623-1688), a disciple of Tycho Brahe, were greatly favored 
by the court for their astronomical and mathematical studies. 
However, being religious men themselves and having limited 
themselves to the pre-Newtonian astronomy, these scholars 
could not be considered as representatives of modern science, 
which we must remember was then still in its infancy. It is 
therefore no wonder that their influence was neither widely 
felt nor long continued. 

The real awakening of Chinese people to the western 
influence must be said to have begun in the last half century 
or so when China suffered greatly at the hands of her western 
neighbors who were coming to secure “commercial rights for 
the sake of mutual benefit.”” Having learned many bitter les- 
sons, China realized that unless she adopted the western way 
of fighting and of administrating her public affairs, she could 
hardly expect to be on equal footing with her neighbors in 
the struggle for national existence. The first thing for her to 
learn from the western powers, therefore, was their method 
of manufacturing big guns and building warships. For this 
purpose the Kiang Nan Arsenal was established in 1865, and 
the Fukien Dock in 1866, together with many schools for 
training special technicians. Thus, a school for foreign lan- 
guages was established in Peking in 1862; in 1867, the Naval 
Academy in Fukien; in 1879, the Telegraphy School in Tien- 
tsin; in 1889, the Pei Yang University, also in Tientsin; in 
1897, the Nan Yang College in Shanghai, now called the First 
University of Communications; and, finally, the National 
University of Peking in 1898. These establishments, either of 
war or of peace, though not supposed to teach science as a 
primary aim, could not fail to impress the people as to what 
science was and what wonders science could do. To show how 
closely these organizations were connected with the introduc- 
tion of science, we may mention that many of the scientific 
treatises, which have since then become classics, were trans- 
lated and published by the Kiang Nan Arsenal and were made 
available to the Chinese students. These included Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, Herschel’s Astronomy, Tyndall’s 
Physics, and many other similar works. 


AS TIME went on we gradually realized that science and 
ammunition were by no means synonymous terms, and 
that science was the intellectual power with which every 
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individual would do well to equip himself, if he is expected 
to be a worthy member of society. So we determined to intro- 
duce science into our national educational system. 

With the opening of the present century we find China 
busily engaged in the task of organizing a national education 
system, having abolished the literary examination system in 
the year 1905. In the regulations governing schools of all 
grades promulgated in 1903 by an imperial decree, scientific 
studies were put on an equal footing with classical studies. 
Thus, in elementary schools, mathematics and nature studies 
were required along with Chinese classics and other funda- 
mental courses. In middle schools there were mathematics, 
general biology, general physics and chemistry. In the higher 
schools, which were equivalent to the preparatory depart- 
ments for universities, mathematics (including analytical 
geometry, trigonometry, differential and integral calculus), 
physics, chemistry, zodlogy, botany, and geology were required 
of those who were to make science their major study, and a 
university must have a college of science comprising the fol- 
lowing departments: mathematics, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, biology and geology. Since then there have been several 
changes with regard both to the educational system and to the 
school curricula, but science has always been on the ascending 
rather than descending scale. It is interesting to note that 
while in the West educators and scientists had to fight hard 
for science to gain a place in the school curriculum, here in 
China we had it as a matter of course. This ready-made op- 
portunity may not be an advantage for science at all, but it 
at least shows that we appreciate science in the right spirit. 

But no real growth of science can be expected unless the 
spirit of research is well developed among its workers. If we 
take this as a criterion for the development of science, then 
the history of science in China is indeed very recent. The 
following dates show the founding of several scientific re- 
search institutions: 

The Geological Survey of China 

The Biological Laboratory of the Science Society 

of China’ 


*The Science Society of China is the embodiment of conscientious effort on the 
part of Chinese men of science to promote science as a whole. Founded by a few 
science students studying in America in 1914, it has grown at present to a large and 
efficient organization. It has for its ideals “the diffusion of scientific spirit and 
knowledge among the Chinese people, the active participation in scientific researches 
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The Research Institutes of the Academia Sinica* 1927 
The Fan Memorial Biological Survey 
The Peiping Research Institute 


Thus even the oldest member of the scientific research 
institutes is not yet fifteen years old. Comparing the shortness 
of time with what they have accomplished we have at least 
this feeling of satisfaction, that our scientists have not only 
proved competent for their task but are also making valuable 
contributions to several branches of science—contributions 
which the western scientists are not slow in appreciating. 


III 


SCIENCES may be divided into two groups according to 

the material they deal with: those of universal nature and 
those having local character. Roughly speaking, theoretical 
and physical sciences, such as mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
and chemistry, belong to the first group, and biology and its 
allied sciences, such as zodlogy, botany, geology, palaeontol- 
ogy, and archaeology belong to the second. The reason for 
this arbitrary division is too obvious to need any elaboration. 
The discovery that light travels at the speed of 186,000 miles 
per second or that helium is a product of radium emanation 
is true no matter where the experiment is performed. But it 
would be wrong to assert that the fauna or flora or geologi- 
cal formation of one place is exactly the same as that of an- 
other unless it has been found to be so. The local character of 
these sciences comes from the fact that they are dealing with 
materials which are bound up with local conditions. Even 
physics and chemistry are not entirely free from local color 
in so far as some of the elementary data are concerned. For 
instance, the theory of gravitation is one that is most universal 
in character, but the force of gravity must be determined 
locally. In chemistry the study of reactions between elements 
is universal, but the survey of existing elements in any par- 
ticular place is a local affair. 


and the encouragement of their practical application so as to lay a firm foundation 
for scientific growth and industrial prosperity of the nation as well as contributing 
to the welfare and progress of the world.” Its members, now numbering over a 
thousand, include all the prominent scientists in this country; it has established a 
scientific library in Shanghai, a biological research laboratory in Nanking, and 
publishes a number of scientific monographs and a popular science magazine. 

*The Academia Sinica is a government organization founded in 1927 by the 
National Government of the Republic of China. Its activities include National Re- 
search Institutes of Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Geology, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
History and Philology, Psychology, and the Social Sciences. 
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It is evident that the man of science of each nation has a 
double duty to perform. He must make full use of local 
material for scientific treatment and he must contribute to the 
advance of science in general. It is also evident that unless he 
can perform the first duty well he is likely to be found defi- 
cient in his second duty. It is therefore natural that men of 
science in China have, in recent years, devoted more time and 
energy to the development of geology, zodlogy, botany palae- 
ontology, and archaeology than to physics and chemistry. In 
saying this, we are not forgetful of the work done by the 
National Research Institutes of Physics, Chemistry and Engi- 
neering of the Academia Sinica and by some research labora- 
tories of industrial concerns. But compared with natural 
sciences the contributions along physical and practical lines 
are rather insignificant. It does not mean, however, that we 
are neglecting these sciences. It only means that we are fol- 
lowing a natural order of development. 

But science is one, and no arbitrary division should be 
emphasized to obscure its universal nature. The sciences have 
nowadays become so interdependent that the development of 
one branch depends greatly upon the discoveries in others, or 
within its own branch upon data widely collected. Take, for 
instance, the science of weather-mapping. This is a science 
which is extremely local in character. The daily recording 
of temperature, of humidity, of the direction and speed of 
wind, of cloud conditions, and so forth, all these are local 
things; yet without these local data no general weather map 
can be constructed. And without the data thus collected be- 
yond the boundary of nations, or even of continents, the sci- 
ence of meteorology is hopeless. The writer of the present article 
remembers that some twenty years ago, when he was studying 
in Japan, the Japanese weather man used to complain greatly 
about the absence of weather reports from our Yangtze valley, 
whose low atmospheric pressure during the months of May 
and June they thought must be responsible for the “Bai-U” 
season in Japan. Weather prediction in Japan was very diffi- 
cult without a report of weather conditions from this country. 
The recent establishment of a weather service throughout the 
country by our government will therefore be appreciated not 
only by our scientists but by the scientists abroad as well. The 
same may be said for the science of biology, or geology, where 
an increase of data may mean a new page turned; and who 
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knows that an accidental discovery of one piece of fossil bone 
or a living specimen may not revolutionize a whole science? 
Could we not rest assured that any piece of scientific work 
when it is carefully done is a definite contribution to the ad- 
vance of science irrespective of whether its subject matter is 
the electron theory of matter or the anatomical study of a 
fossil skull? 


IV 


"THE foregoing paragraphs describe briefly, in a very gen- 

eral way, the recent development of science in China. 
Perhaps it is not entirely out of place to say a few words with 
regard to the effect science has produced and is still producing 
upon the life of Chinese people intellectually, economically 
and morally. To take the intellectual aspect first, Chinese 
scholars in the last three hundred years have developed in their 
classical studies a method which is as nearly scientific as can 
be. For instance, in the critique of textual errors they relied 
entirely upon evidences, direct or indirect, and weighed care- 
fully the value of each before any conclusion could be drawn. 
It was not an infrequent occurrence that tens or even hun- 
dreds of such evidences had to be marshaled up for a single 
textual revision, and conclusion has often been suspended 
when not enough evidences could be found. This spirit of 
relying upon evidence is in reality the essence of scientific 
method. Applied to natural phenomena, it produces science; 
used for textual criticism, the result is classical study. The 
different results were due not so much to the spirit or method 
as to the material used. It is to be expected therefore that 
science when once introduced into China should have found 
ready reception everywhere, and Chinese intellectual activi- 
ties, in turn, should have been broadened and enriched enor- 
mously. Today not only are physical and biological sciences 
taking an equal place with classical and historical studies, but 
a cry for the reorganizing of the old classics along the lines 
of the new scientific method is echoing from the four corners 
of the country. Not only is scientific method applied to 
classical studies, but to social phenomena as well. For this 
purpose many institutions of social survey and statistical study 
have been established, and the results they are producing are 
highly commendable. It is now difficult to find an intel- 
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lectual enterprise in this country where the influence of 
modern science has not been felt. 

From the economic point of view the importance of sci- 
ence in its effect upon national life cannot be overestimated. 
Science, as has often been said, has made the modern world 
what it is through its never-ending inventions and through its 
many practical applications. For an economically undevel- 
oped country like China the service of science is infinitely 
more needed than in other nations. However, this part of the 
thesis is so obvious that we need scarcely go into it. 

Lastly, the moral effect. Moral ideas are elusive things, so 
it is difficult to grasp what effect science will produce upon 
them. However, if we take a long view of the situation, two 
points stand out definitely: one is the love of truth, and the 
other openmindedness. That the aim of science is the search 
for truth is a foregone conclusion. A man has to be truthful if 
he is set out to search for truth; and in doing so he cannot help 
becoming imbued with that spirit. From love of truth it is 
only one step to openmindedness. These two virtues make 
possible the free exchange of knowledge among peoples of 
different nationalities and, consequently, the promotion of 
international codperation. In this respect science has dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness repeatedly with the peoples of the 
world and we have no doubt that it will be so with the Chinese. 


Japan’s Economic Relations with China 
By Roy Hmemicui AKaGcI 


APAN’S economic relationship with China in the modern 

sense dates back to 1871 when the first Sino-Japanese Treaty 
of Commerce was concluded. The sixty years which followed 
witnessed tremendous changes in that relationship, leaving an 
unparalleled record of growth and expansion and leading the 
two countries to a realization of their inseparable intimacy 
and mutuality. Those eventful three-score years may be 
divided into five convenient periods, each with its own char- 
acteristics. 

The first period of initiation lasted until the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95. During this period, Japanese steamship 
companies, trade organizations, and banking corporations 
began to enter the China fields. The most spectacular scene 
of the period was staged by the Mitsubishi Company when 
they opened their regular steamship service between Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai in 1875. They immediately faced a 
formidable competition with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company of America and the P. and O. Company of Eng- 
land, but emerged successfully, eventually extending their 
operations to Newchwang, Tientsin, and Chefoo in 1876. The 
Mitsui Company followed by opening their branch in Shang- 
hai in 1877, and the Yokohama Specie Bank in 1893. During 
this period, the Japanese trade with China trebled and made 
an auspicious beginning. 

The second period, from the close of the Sino-Japanese 
War to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, saw a steady 
growth in commercial activities and the beginning of Japanese 
industrial enterprise in China. Japan was going through the 
first thrill of industrial revolution and the Sino-Japanese trade 
which doubled during this period began to reflect the color of 
Japan’s infant industrialism, China gradually taking on the 
aspect of a prospective market for Japan’s manufactured 
goods and a vital source of raw materials. Various firms 
already in China expanded their activities, the Mitsui Com- 
pany and the Yokohama Specie Bank adding several branches 
and the Bank of Taiwan joining them. Among other new firms 
entering the field the more noteworthy were the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha which made China an important link in its 
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European and Australian lines, and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
which opened navigation on the Yangtze River in 1898 and 
inaugurated its South China Service in 1899. In the field of 
industrial investments and activities, the foundations were 
being laid during this period. Especially significant was the 
beginning of Japanese cotton mills: two mills of the Shanghai 
Spinning and Weaving Company were founded in 1895 and 
1896, one of the Naigai Wata Kaisha in 1896, and another of 
the Shanghai Silk Spinning Company in 1896, all in Shang- 
hai. Their activities, however, were still insignificant. No 
Japanese loans to China were in evidence up to this time. 


"THE Russo-Japanese War resulted in several factors which 

invigorated Japan’s economic relations with China during 
the third period, ending with the World War of 1914. The 
one was the Japanese succession to the Russian leasehold of 
the Kwantung Province and the other the Japanese acquisition 
of the Russian railway interests in South Manchuria, Japan 
thus obtaining a definite foothold in Manchuria. This position 
was further strengthened by the annexation of Chosen ( Korea) 
to Japan in 1910. Consequently, this period witnessed two 
new developments, namely, business investments and loans. 
The greatest single example of the former was the establish- 
ment in 1907 of the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
Among other important instances of business investment were 
bean-oil mills with Dairen as their center and spinning mills 
in the Shanghai district. These were followed by various 
enterprises in diverse fields so that a big expansion took place, 
and the 1,149 Japanese enterprises with a combined capital of 
235,538,696 yen, in 1907, increased to 4,031 enterprises with a 
combined capital of 455,678,069 yen in 1914. Japanese loans 
to China began to appear during this period with a loan of 
4,000,000 yen made by the Industrial Bank of Japan to the 
Hanyehping Iron Mines in 1904. The other notable loans of 
this period are the Kiukiang-Nanchang Railway Loan of 
1907, the Kirin-Changchun Railway Loan of 1909, the Chinese 
Government Copper Mint Loan of 1910, and the Chinese 
Government Postal Administration Loan of 1911. The activ- 
ities of Japanese commercial firms already in China were 
expanded and numerous new firms appeared, the Bank of 
Chosen joining the banking group in Manchuria in 1913, 
while Japanese steamship companies covered the China coast 
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and rivers with a network of steamship services. Necessarily, 
the Sino-Japanese trade again more than doubled during this 
period. 


"THEN foliowed the booming fourth period, from the 

World War to the Washington Conference in 1921. The 
whole world was still suffering from the greatest Armageddon 
of all ages and the Western powers were vitally busy with the 
resultant problems thereof; the Russian Revolution of 1917 
shook up the Sino-Russian relations in the Far East, while 
China herself was engaged in the first stage of her struggle 
with a republican form of government after the overthrow of 
the Manchus in 1911; Japan, participating in the War as a 
member of the Allied Forces, successfully occupied the 
former German interests in Shantung; and finally, the wave 
of after-war depression, reaching its climax in the panic of 
1920, swept over the Far East as well as the whole western 
world. The expansion of industrial activities in Japan 
throughout this period was phenomenal and Japanese enter- 
prises in China grew correspondingly with unprecedented 
rapidity and in leaping numbers, while the Sino-Japanese 
trade quadrupled, reaching a high mark of 1,142,000,000 yen 
in 1919. It was during this period that the bulk of Japan’s 
existing loans to China were made, that the Japanese leasehold 
of the Kwantung Leased Territory and of the South Man- 
churia Railways was extended to ninety-nine years, that Japan 
obtained a commanding position in the matter of railway 
construction in Manchuria, and that Japan’s “special interests” 
in Manchuria were recognized by the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment. 

The last period, which was ushered in by the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, was marked, on the one hand, by the 
new orientation of international relations in China including 
the Sino-Japanese relationship, and, on the other hand, by 
China’s growing spirit of nationalism, tinged by anti-foreign 
outbreaks and vexed by the continued disturbance of civil 
wars. Japan’s economic interests in China shook off the effects 
of after-war depression and switched back once more onto the 
normal road of steady growth and expansion. The Sino- 
Japanese trade recovered from the slump of 1920 and 192! 
and began to rise; Japanese industries in China began to show 
new life, Japanese-owned cotton mills, for instance, increasing 
from 16 in 1920 to 44 in 1928; the tonnage of Japanese vessels 
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making calls at China ports reached 20,000,000 tons in 1921 
and 36,000,000 tons in 1927; Japanese loans to China mounted 
to the enormous figure of 730,000,000 yen in 1928 and the total 
investments in China including Manchuria rose to 1,749,000- 
000 yen. 

Such is a brief description of the historical background of 
Japan’s economic relations with China. What then is the 
prevailing condition today? In answering this question, the 
subject may be conveniently divided into the following groups: 
(1) Japan’s investments and loans; (2) Sino-Japanese trade 
relations; (3) Japan’s economic interests in relation to her 
home industries; and (4) Japan’s economic interests in rela- 
tion to the problems of her population and food supply. 


JAPAN’S INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


AN analysis of Japan’s investments in China shows that the 

subject naturally divides itself into three distinct groups: 
(1) business investments or direct capital investments by 
Japanese business men, financial corporations, and industrial 
interests; (2) loans to or Japanese financing of the Central 
Government of China, local governments, or individual cor- 
porations and other indirect.investments for the purpose of 
providing a background for Japanese enterprises in China; 
and (3) cultural investments. 

(1) Business Investments. Due to geographical prox- 
imity and various factors already described, the number of 
Japanese corporations and business establishments in China is 
of considerable size, the nature of their activities of unlimited 
diversity, and the geographical distribution extensively wide- 
spread. Necessarily it is almost an impossible task to compile 
authentic figures for such investments, except in Manchuria 
where the South Manchuria Railway Company has been con- 
ducting exhaustive investigations. The following table, com- 
piled by the Research Department of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, may serve to give a conservative summary 
of Japanese investments directly made in China proper and 
Manchuria, showing the total amount of the paid-up capital, 
debentures issued, and reserves, except in the case of spinning 
and a few other industries where the estimated values of fixed 
assets are presented, omitting loans made by Japanese banks 
and Japanese Government properties in China: 
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JAPANESE DIRECT INVESTMENTS 


Description Manchuria China Proper Total 

Yen Yen Yen 
Agriculture and Forestry .......... . 23,311,000 6,500,000 29,811,000 
Mining 99,786,000 11,800,000 111,586,000 
Electric and Gas Powers 37,055,000 2,800,000 39,855,000 
Manufacturing 105,621,000 196,688,000 302,309,000 
Transportation 822,304,000 11,825,000 834,129,000 
ERT ade SPE cee 204,339,000 8,300,000 212,639,000 
Commerce 117,753,000 45,890,000 163,643,000 
52,238,000 3,134,000 55,372,000 


1,462,407,000 286,937,000 1,749,344,000 


The true significance of the above figures will be more clearly 
realized when they are compared with Japan’s total invest- 
ments of 804,000,000 yen in Chosen and 355,000,000 yen in 
Taiwan. 

It will be readily seen that the most imposing figures are 
represented by transportation, including railways and ware- 
housing, and manufacturing enterprises. The most outstanding 
enterprise in the former group is the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company with its headquarters at Dairen. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company, which was organized in 1907 
upon the acquisition of the Russian railway interests in South 
Manchuria as a result of the Russo-Japanese War, operates 
some 695 miles of railways between Dairen and Changchun, 
connecting with the Peiping-Mukden Railway at Mukden 
and the Chinese Eastern Railway at Changchun, and between 
Mukden and Antung where it links up with the railways in 
Chosen, forming the veritable backbone of the transportation 
system of South Manchuria, unequalled in its efficiency and 
effectiveness by any other railway in China or possibly in the 
world. During the fiscal year ending in March, 1929, the 
gross revenue of the Company totaled 240,428,000 yen and the 
expenditures 197,875,000 yen, netting a profit of 42,553,000 
yen. Itis, moreover, a great civilizing agency and its studied 
activities offer definite stimuli toward the industrial develop- 
ment of Manchuria. Thus, besides railway and warehousing 
and harbor enterprises, it operates collieries at Fushun and 
Yentai, and iron mines and works at Anshan; it administers 
the Railway Zone and the towns it caused to be built therein; 
it carries on an extensive educational program, from kinder- 
gartens and primary schools to colleges and universities, both 
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for Chinese and Japanese residents of the Railway Zone, 
together with numerous public libraries; it maintains eighteen 
hospitals and six branches in all leading cities and towns and 
attends to health and sanitation work, including prevention of 
deadly plagues; it provides modern hotels in chief centers; it 
conducts chemical laboratories and agricultural experimental 
stations for the industrial and agricultural improvement and 
development of Manchuria; and it is responsible for scores of 
industries, including gas and electric power works. In fact, 
the whole economic development of South Manchuria during 
the past twenty-five years is inseparably interwoven with the 
story of the growth of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. The general scope of its activities and investments may 
be realized from the following table which gives the Com- 
pany’s total capital divided into various enterprises, outstand- 
ing at the end of the fiscal year ending on March 31, 1929: 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
Yen 

Railways 249,703,000 
Workshops 7,579,000 
Wharves and Harbors 69,204,000 
Mining 106,719,000 
REE ne aD 4,936,000 
Iron Works ............ a ae 20,87 1,000 
coe gil UE Voc) |. 80,000 
Land Administration 167,169,000 
I 45,490,000 


671,751,000 


OF the Japanese manufacturing interests in China, the most 

outstanding are the cotton spinning mills located chiefly 
at Shanghai and Tsingtao, and also at Hankow and in Man- 
churia. The Japanese spinning industry in China made a 
phenomenal growth after the World War and not only 
weathered the financial difficulties following the panic of 1920 
but achieved an amazingly rapid expansion. At the end of 
1929 it counted fifteen firms with 44 mills, 1,489,000 spinning 
spindles, 169,000 twisting spindles, 11,467 looms, and the 
estimated assets of about 228,000,000 yen. The majority of 
Japanese spinning mills are located at Shanghai, the leading 
ones being the Naigai Wata Kaisha with 15 mills, the Shang- 
hai Spinning and Weaving Company with 4 mills, the Japan- 
China Spinning and Weaving Company with 7 mills, and the 
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Tokwa Cotton Spinning Company with 3 mills. The Japanese 
mills at Tsingtao numbered 8. In 1915, Japanese capital 
owned and controlled about 16 per cent of the cotton spindles 
in China; in 1928, 39 per cent were Japanese-owned, 57 per 
cent Chinese-owned, and 4 per cent British-owned. In the 
amount of capital invested, in 1928, Japanese led with 70 per 
cent and Chinese followed with 28 per cent and British with 
2 per cent. 

Other more important Japanese manufacturing activities in 
China include: bean-oil mills, chiefly in Dairen and other 
parts of Manchuria, representing an estimated investment of 
20,000,000 yen, tobacco manufacturing, centering in Yingkow, 
Tientsin, Mukden, and Shanghai, 10,000,000 yen; machinery 
making, such as shipbuilding and repair, railway rolling stock 
and accessories, iron pipes, oil mill equipments, excluding the 
plants of the South Manchuria Railway Company, 20,000,000 
yen; ceramic industry, including the manufacture of glasses 
and glass wares, fire bricks, cement, roofing tiles, water jars 
and earthen wares, and porcelain, mostly in Manchuria, 
8,000,000 yen, sugar refining, led by the Meiji Sugar Refining 
Company at Mukden, 6,000,000 yen; paper manufacturing, 
started in 1919 along the Yalu River, 6,000,000 yen; match 
manufacturing, developing at various centers such as Tsingtao, 
Tientsin, Tsinan, Kirin, and Changchun, 4,000,000 yen; oil 
and fat manufacturing, 4,000,000 yen, and ice making, brew- 
ery and distillery, and fertilizer manufacturing, each 2,000,000 
yen. 


ANOTHER important Japanese enterprise in China is 

composed of the shipping interests. In this group the 
outstanding organization is the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha which 
was formed in 1907 by merging four Japanese steamship oper- 
ations on the Yangtze River. This company grew rapidly 
during the World War, became prosperous even through the 
after-war depression, and is now a successful competitor of the 
two powerful British companies, the Jardine, Matheson and 
Company, and the Butterfield and Swire Company. It operates 
no less than nine principal lines along the China coast from 
Canton to Tientsin and on the Yangtze River as far as Chih- 
chow. Its paid-up capital in 1928 was 10,125,000 yen and the 
total tonnage of its vessels 47,163 tons. The Dairen Steamship 
Company, a subsidiary of the South Manchuria Railway 
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Company, is another successful shipping organization which 
operates several lines from Dairen to Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Shanghai, and Antung. 

The third largest item on the first investment table repro- 
duced above is the banking and financing group. The follow- 
ing table shows the growth of Japanese banking corporations 
and their activities in China and needs no explanation: 


JAPANESE BANKING CORPORATIONS IN CHINA 


Year 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


No. of 
Head Branch 
Offices Offices 


14 
11 
21 
11 
10 
29 
29 
31 
26 
24 


No. of 


13 

6 
28 
23 
10 
47 
47 
69 
43 
31 


Capital 
Yen 


5,860,000 
3,500,000 
13,770,000 
13,775,000 
13,775,000 
68,175,000 
68,175,000 
105,075,000 
89,700,000 
77,508,250 


De posits 
Yen 
10,987,708 
8,110,053 
32,243,614 
24,443,697 
8,328,096 
66,900,597 
66,900,597 
78,831,616 
67,754,814 
73,529,974 


Loans 
Yen 

12,455,071 
9,839,729 
44,242,195 
60,106,350 
19,071,235 
124,750,174 
124,750,174 
192,099,124 
153,629,936 
148,739,131 


Net Profits 
Yen 

580,587 

641,063 
1,699,904 
2,651,418 
2,780,612 
5,422,964 
5,688,360 
5,118,083 
3,010,052 
1,219,477 


The importance of the growth of Japanese firms and com- 
mercial activities in Manchuria and Mongolia will be gained 
by glancing over the following table: 


JAPANESE FIRMS IN MANCHURIA AND INNER MONGOLIA 


(1) Firms Solely Owned by Japanese 
Paid-up Capitals Year Paid-up Capitals 
Yen Yen 
105,105,000 1917 187,092,000 
105,664,000 1918................225, 140,000 
107,323,000 ee 326,359,000 
107,889,000 ee asicictebinchid 502,826,000 
108,129,000 1921................517,380,000 
111,951,000 1922................535,873,000 
cidans ...... 123,220,000 1923................554,477,000 
EES 137,474,000 1924._..............546,726,000 
142,798,000 
EEF 150,025,000 
164,147,000 


oe ciitivhcaaiass 586,321,000 
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(2) Firms Under Sino-Japanese Management 


Japanese Chinese Japanese Chinese 
Capital Capital é Capital Capital 
Yen Yen Yen Yen 
637,000 363,000 4,580,000 782,000 
1,127,000 613,000 9,371,000 1,170,000 
632,000 18,417,000 2,733,000 
630,000 1920.......... ...---40,751,000 5,881,000 
594,000 5,042,000 
594,000 5,344,000 
612,000 42,675,000 4,939,000 
520,000 41,013,000 5,056,000 
425,000 43,470,000 4,827,000 
674,000 Seer 36,390,000 4,222,000 


(2) Loans. The exact figures on Japanese loans to China 
are even more difficult to obtain than those for direct invest- 
ments and a complete lack of authentic data makes any 
intelligent study of the subject extremely difficult. According 
to Mr. Masunosuke Odagiri, former Director of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank and an authority on the subject, the 
Japanese loans outstanding at the end of 1928 amounted to 
730,477,000 yen, of which 553,237,000 yen were loans to the 
Chinese Government and 177,240,000 yen to corporations. Of 
this total, only 64,000,000 yen are funded and the balance or 
666,477,000 yen are unfunded, while the interest payment is 
being effected on only 54,660,000 yen and is in arrears on 
675,817,000 yen. ‘The following table, compiled by Mr. 
Odagiri, shows all the loans made by Japan to the Chinese 
Government: 


JAPANESE LOANS TO CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Standing Amount 
Year at the End of 
of Issue 1928 in Yen 


Japanese share of the Liquidation Loan 49,880,000 
Bank of Communications Loan 29,794,000 
Forestry and Mining Loan to Kirin and Heilungkiang 
Provinces, and loan for payment of its iriterest 
Advanced payment on the Kirin-Kainei Railway Loan 
Advanced payment on the Tsishun-Kaohsu Railway 
Loan 25,600,000 
Advanced payment on the Four Railways Loan in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, and loan for pay- 
ment of its interest 
Loan for China’s participation in the World War, 
and loan for payment of its interest 


58,234,000 
12,625,000 


50,362,000 


38,895,000 
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Arsenal Loan, and loan for payment of its interest 62,443,000 
Telegraph Loan, and loan for payment of its interest 1918-25 38,724,000 
Ssupingkai-Taonan Railway Short Term Loan 32,000,000 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatung Railway Loan 4,780,000 
Postal Administration Department Loan 12,738,000 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway Loan 2! 17,871,000 
Advance payment on Telegraph Improvement Loan, 

and loan payment for its interest 13,398,000 
Telephone Improvement Loan, and loan for payment 

of its interest 9-2: 22,559,000 
Japanese share of 9 per cent interest loan for the 

liquidation of foreign and domestic short term loans 1922 37,675,000 
Printing Office Loan 4,216,000 
Copper Mint Loan 5,410,000 
Miscellaneous Loans 36,033,000 


553,237,000 


It should be noted that the above table does not include 
either the Chinese Government Bonds handed over to Japan 
in redemption of the Shantung Railway or the Chinese Gov- 
ernment Bonds issued in redemption of the Japanese Govern- 
ment properties at Tsingtao and the Japanese salt industry in 
Shantung, or the Boxer Indemnity. 

Classified according to the purpose of the loans, the above 
total, with some additions, may be rearranged as follows: 


Yen 
. General Financial 142,354,000 
. Railway 164,219,000 
. Communication 75,609,000 
. Military 102,559,000 
. Industrial 245,090,000 


730,477,000 


(3) Cultural Investments. The total Japanese cultural 
investment in China is estimated at 63,717,000 yen. Of this 
sum, the To-a Dobun Kai represents 1,382,000 yen, the Dojin 
Kai hospitals 3,065,000 yen, and the Government undertakings 
59,270,000 yen. In the above total the investments represent- 
ing the cultural activities of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company are not included, as they are already included in the 
Company’s investments. 
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The To-a Dobun Kai or East-Asia Common-Script 
Foundation was organized in 1899 for the purpose of cement- 
ing friendly relations between China and Japan, especially 
through cultural interchanges. The most important work of 
the Foundation is the Dobun Shoin College at Shanghai, 
originally founded at Nanking in 1900. It maintains two 
undergraduate departments, of commerce and political science, 
a postgraduate department, and a middle-school department. 
The two other activities are the China-Japan Institute at 
Tientsin which was founded in 1921 and the Chianghan 
Higher School at Hankow which was organized in 1922. 

The Dojin Kai or Benevolent Society was founded in 1902 
in order to spread medical and pharmaceutical knowledge 
and other arts and sciences in China. It today conducts four 
hospitals, one each at Peiping, Hankow, Tsinan, and Tsingtao. 

The Japanese Government in 1923 decided to start various 
cultural activities in China through the utilization of the 
proceeds of the Boxer Indemnity Fund and the treasurer's 
principal and interest on the Shantung Railway and public 
property compensation and Shantung mining compensation. 
The work involves: (1) research institutes and libraries at 
Peiping and Shanghai; (2) subsidy to the cultural institutions 
conducted by Japanese in China for the benefit of Chinese; 
(3) assistance to Chinese students studying in Japan in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships; and (4) exchange 
lectures and inspection tours for Japanese and Chinese. 


[F we now summarize the above findings, the sum total of Jap- 

anese investments in China amounts to 2,543,538,000 yen, of 
which the direct investments share is 1,749,344,000 yen, loans 
730,477,000 yen, and cultural work 63,717,000 yen. If the 
business loans made by various banking corporations in China, 
running up to hundreds of millions, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment properties in China are added to the above figures, the 
total investments will easily reach three billion yen or possibly 
more. The real significance of Japanese investments in China 
becomes more important when considered along the side of 
other foreign investments in China which are estimated as 
follows: Russia, 465,015,000 yen; Great Britain, 39,590,000 
yen, the United States, 26,400,000 yen, France 21,086,000 yen; 
Sweden 850,000 yen; and Denmark 157,000 yen, making a 
total of 553,098,000 yen. 
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SINO-J APANESE TRADE RELATIONS 


GINCE the conclusion of the first Treaty of Commerce with 

China in 1871, Japan’s trade with China began to pick up. 
In 1873 it totaled 15,000,000 yen, which in 1903 rose to 142,- 
000,000 yen or 23 per cent of Japan’s total trade, and by the 
World War, in 1915, to 306,000,000 yen or 24.7 per cent of 
her entire trade. The boom during the war helped to raise 
the figures to a high mark of 1,142,000,000 yen in 1919 or 
26.7 per cent of her total trade. Since then, however, it 
dropped with the approach of the world-wide depression and 
in 1920 it totaled 1,015,000 yen or 23.6 per cent and in 1925 
1,035,000,000 yen or 21.2 per cent of her total trade. Due to 
the continued civil wars and other disturbances in China, the 
trade continued to show lower figures after 1926 but in 1929 
it registered 909,000,000 yen or 20.8 per cent of Japan’s total 
trade. The average for the previous five years, 1925-29, 
however, was 939,000,000 yen or 21.3 per cent of Japan’s total 
foreign trade. It should be remembered that these figures are 
for Japan Proper only. In addition, the Chosen trade with 
China in 1929 amounted to 108,000,000 yen and the Taiwan 
trade 47,000,000 yen, making a total of 155,000,000 yen. 
Adding these colonial trade figures to Japan Proper, the Sino- 
Japanese trade for 1929 shows a grand total of !,064,000,000 
yen or 24.4 per cent of Japan’s total foreign trade. From 
China’s point of view, Japan occupies the first place in China’s 
foreign trade, monopolizing 30 per cent of both import and 
export. 

The one characteristic of Japan’s foreign trade in recent 
years has been the excess of imports over exports. The balance 
of trade between Japan and China, however, has been always 
favorable to Japan, the excess of exports over imports in 1929 
being 155,000,000 yen. The chief reason is the growing 
strength of Japan’s export trade with China despite continued 
wars and other internal disturbances there. Japan’s export 
trade with China in 1890 was still in its infancy, amounting 
to only 17,000,000 yen. The beginning of industrial revolution 
at home helped to raise those figures to 59,000,000 yen in 1900 
and to 177,000,000 yen in 1910. During and immediately after 
the World War, Japan’s export trade with China made a 
phenomenal leap and in 1920 it reached 598,000,000 yen or 
30.6 per cent of Japan’s total export trade. The five-year 
average for 1925-29 was 556,000,000 yen or 26.6 per cent of 
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Japan’s total export trade. For the same period, Japan’s export 
trade with the United States averaged 888,000,000 yen or 42.4 
per cent of Japan’s total export trade. In other words, China 
and the United States together furnished nearly 70 per cent 
of Japan’s export market. 

If we further analyze China as Japan’s export market, we 
find that, in 1929, China bought from Japan, among other 
things, 91 per cent of Japan’s exported refined sugar, 75.7 per 
cent of her marine products, 69.5 per cent of her matches, 72.2 
per cent of her coal, 45.1 per cent of her cotton tissues, 35.3 
per cent of her cotton yarns, 29.1 per cent of her cement, and 
30.2 per cent of her glass and glass manufactures. Looked at 
in the light of Japan’s total export trade to China, the average 
for the seven years between 1923 and 1929 shows that cotton 
tissues constituted 35.3 per cent of the total average export 
trade for the same period, cotton yarns 7.2 per cent, sugar 5.4 
per cent, coal 3.8 per cent, and marine products 3.2 per cent. 
If we reverse the situation and look at Japan as China’s export 
market, we find that, in 1929, Japan bought from China, 
among other things, 96 per cent of China’s total exported 
beans, 97 per cent of her bean-cakes, 79 per cent of her coal, 
32 per cent of her pig iron, and 29 per cent of her vegetable 
fibres. On the basis of the average for the seven years, 1923- 
29, bean-cakes constituted 25.1 per cent of China’s total average 
export trade to Japan for the same period, beans 14.8 per cent, 
coal 6.7 per cent, pig iron 2.4 per cent, and vegetable fibres 
2.2 per cent. In other words, while the bulk of Japan’s export 
trade to the United States is made up of raw silk, most of 
Japan’s export trade to China consists of the products of 
Japanese factories, wholly or partially manufactured; on the 
other hand, China’s export trade to Japan is topped by raw 
materials and foodstuffs as we shall see in more detail later. 


"THE two most significant phases of Sino-Japanese trade 

should not escape our attention at this point. The one is 
the part which the Japanese shipping interests are taking in 
the carrying trade on the China waters. How the Japanese 
shipping activities in China were initiated and how they 
expanded, living through strong competitions furnished by 
other powers, notably British, have been outlined already. Just 
before the World War, in 1913, the record of shipping entry 
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and clearance to and from the ports of China counted 22,716 
Japanese vessels with a total tonnage of 23,422,000 tons as 
compared with 32,186 British vessels totaling 28,120,000 tons, 
42,617 Chinese vessels totaling 18,628,000 tons, and 2,458 
American vessels totaling 899,000 tons. The strength of 
Japanese merchant marine in the China seas kept on increas- 
ing throughout the World War period and even through the 
after-war depression. According to the latest figures available 
(in 1927), 27,105 Japanese vessels with an aggregate tonnage 
of 35,746,000 tons or 30.76 per cent of the total tonnage 
engaged in China trade, carried trade valued at 1,324,003,000 
Haikwan Taels or 31.94 per cent of China’s total foreign and 
coastwise trade. The significance of these Japanese shipping 
activities will be made clearer in the light of corresponding 
figures for other leading nations: 79,538 Chinese vessels with 
an aggregate of 21,636,000 tons or 18.62 per cent carried trade 
valued at 866,530,000 Haikwan Taels or 20.90 per cent; 33,791 
British vessels, 40,258,000 tons or 34.64 per cent, carried 
1,281,325,000 Haikwan Taels or 30.91 per cent; 4,844 Ameri- 
can vessels, 5,577,000 tons or 4.80 per cent, carried 190,027,000 
Haiwkan Taels or 4.58 per cent. In other words, Japan led 
in carrying 32 per cent, followed by England with 31 per cent 
and China with 21 per cent of China’s total foreign and coast- 
wise trade values. 

The other significant phase is the place which Manchuria 
occupies in China’s foreign trade and the part which Japan 
played in the growth of Manchurian trade. The Manchurian 
trade before the Russo-Japanese War was insignificant. Japan 
organized the South Manchuria Railway Company in 1907 
and successfully caused the opening of various Manchurian 
cities and ports for foreign trade. In the meanwhile, the South 
Manchuria Railway Company reconstructed the railroads 
into an efficient transportation system in South Manchuria, 
constructed a modern port at Dairen and improved the ports 
at Yinkow and Antung, and began to stimulate the agricultural 
and industrial development of Manchuria. Such vigorous 
policy began to tell its result in the epochal growth of trade. 
In 1907, the total Manchurian trade was 53,000,000 Haikwan 
Taels, which increased to 320,000,000 Haikwan Taels in 1917 
and 745,000,000 Haikwan Taels in 1928, showing a formidable 
balance of 132,000,000 Haikwan Taels in favor of Manchuria 
and constituting 35 per cent of China’s total trade. From the 
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point of view of Sino-Japanese trade, the averages for 1923-29 
were: imports 41.3 per cent; exports 18.1 per cent; and total 
27.9 per cent. In 1929, Japan bought 33.7 per cent of Man- 
churia’s agricultural products, 43.8 per cent of her manufac- 
tured goods, 63.4 per cent of her mining products, 27.5 per cent 
of her dairy products, 39.6 per cent of her marine products, 
and 69.6 per cent of her forest products. Japan’s share in the 
Manchurian trade was 38 per cent, while that of China Proper 
was 25 per cent and Russia 18 per cent. As a result, Dairen, 
the gateway to Manchuria, became the second largest port 
(second only to Shanghai) in China. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC INTERESTS AND HOME INDUSTRIES 


OW the industrial revolution has transformed Feudal 

Japan into a modern industrial nation and how that 
transformation helped to establish Japan’s place among the 
leading industrial nations of the world are too well known to 
necessitate their recapitulation here. It is also well known 
that, in maintaining herself as a great industrial power, Japan 
is compelled to import the chief sinews of modern industry, 
especially iron, coal, and oil. In this respect, China today 
occupies an important position and will occupy an increasingly 
vital position in the future. We have already surveyed China 
as an important market for Japan’s manufactured goods, and 
we shall now deal with China’s vital role as supplier of raw 
materials. 

(1) Iron. Startling gains in Japan’s iron and steel pro- 
duction have been made since 1926. The output of iron ores 
rose from 75,765 tons in 1925 to 153,000 tons in 1928; the pig 
and alloy production increased from 696,000 tons in 1925 to 
1,077,000 tons in 1928; the steel ingot production mounted 
from 1,300,000 tons in 1925 to 1,968,000 tons in 1928; while 
the rolled steel production jumped from 938,000 tons in 1925 
to 1,594,000 tons in 1928. And yet; the increasing production 
was merely spurred on by the increasing demand and, in 1928 
Japan depended upon countries beyond the seas, including 
Chosen, for 91 per cent of iron ore, 40 per cent of pig iron, and 
33 per cent of rolled steel. The vital problem of Japan’s steel 
industry today is, therefore, the increasing supply of raw 
materials, especially iron ore and pig iron. 

The iron ore resources of Japan Proper have been estimated 
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at 80 millon tons, which is entirely too small for an industry 
of any size; it would supply the blast furnaces of the United 
States for slightly more than a year. Necessarily, the percent- 
age of demand supplied by the home ores has been very small: 
6 per cent in 1925, 13 per cent in 1926, 9 per cent in 1927 and 
1928. In 1927, (as the detailed figures for 1928 are lacking) 
Japan produced 159,000 tons or 9 per cent of her total 
consumption, while China supplied 862,000 tons or 52 per 
cent, Chosen 169,000 tons or 10 per cent, and the South Seas 
countries 439,000 tons or 29 per cent. A further study reveals 
that the Chinese supplies were distributed roughly as follows: 
under Sino-Japanese control, 785,000 tons or 48 per cent of 
total consumption (Tayeh, 111,000 tons; Taochung, 233,000 
tons; Miao-Erh-Kou, 70,000 tons; Anshan, 371,000 tons—or 
344,000 tons from China Proper and 441,000 tons from Man- 
churia) ; and under Chinese control, 77,000 tons or 4 per cent. 

While the production of pig iron has been increasing 
gradually, its proportion to the demand remained about the 
same, 64 per cent in 1925 and 60 per cent in 1928, due mainly 
to the increasing demand. The production of pig iron in 
Chosen also has increased gradually, from 99,000 tons in 1925 
to 129,000 tons in 1928; and 89 per cent in 1926, 78 per cent 
in 1927, and 97 per cent in 1928 of the total output were 
shipped to Japan, constituting 8 per cent of the total consump- 
tion in 1928. In Manchuria, the two Japanese-controlled iron 
works, Penhsihu and Anshan, especially the latter, promise 
to become vital factors in the future; their production of pig 
iron increased from 140,000 tons in 1925 to 285,000 tons in 
1928. As there is no steel plant in Manchuria the bulk of this 
pig iron (182,000 tons in 1928, or 64 per cent of the Manchu- 
rian production and 10 per cent of the total home demand) 
were exported tc Japan. The import of pig iron from China 
Proper is not large, while British India supplies practically 
all the remainder of Japan’s needs. In 1929, China and Man- 
churia supplied 33 per cent (9.8 per cent and 22.9 per cent 
respectively), India 59.6 per cent, and the United States 4.4 
percent. It may be added in this connection that the Japanese 
steel industry is making considerable use of scrap iron in the 
manufacture of steel, but Japan is not in a particularly 
favorable position to obtain scrap for any great expansion of 
her industry. 
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FROM the above analysis it is clear that China, especially 

Manchuria, is rapidly rising in importance with respect to 
the supply of iron ore and pig iron for Japan’s steel industry. 
Special significance therefore attaches to the development at 
Anshan in Manchuria. The Anshan Iron Works, a subsidiary 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company, have been run at 
a considerable loss, ranging from one to six million yen per 
year between 1919 and 1927. Whereas the deposits of iron ore 
are estimated at 1.5 billion tons, the chief difficulty has been 
the poor iron content, averaging 35 per cent ferrous. Japanese 
metallurgical and chemical engineers made a considerable 
study of the situation and finally one of them succeeded in 
evolving the so-called hematite reducing system and magnetic 
concentration system by which the poor content can be 
increased to an average of 55 per cent at a small cost. Accord- 
ingly a new plant was built and 203,000 tons of pig iron were 
produced in 1927, an increase of 38,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding year, and the general loss was reduced to 158,000 
yen. On the basis of such discovery and experiment, a com- 
plete reorganization of the plants was effected and an expan- 
sion program was adopted in 1928, increasing the capacity to 
300,000 tons of pig iron and 450,000 tons of synthetic ores. As 
a result, 221,000 tons of pig iron were produced during 1928 
and the loss was for the first time in nine years converted into 
a profit of 1,220,000 yen. Moreover, with the new system thus 
discovered and the cheap supply of coal from Fushun, together 
with the abundant supply of cheap labor, the Anshan Iron 
Works were able to produce a ton of pig iron at a cost of less 
than twenty yen, far cheaper than the Indian pig or the 
Pittsburgh and Essen products. In the light of such exper- 
iences, another new iron and steel works, the Showa Iron 
Works, is proposed either at Anshan or Shingishu in Chosen 
to produce some 500,000 tons of pig iron and 450,000 tons of 
rolled steel annually. If this proposal is successfully carried 
out, its production of pig iron will help eliminate the impor- 
tation from British India and other countries, while the rolled 
steel production will lessen roughly 50 per cent of Japan’s 
present importation. 

(2) Coal. In the seventeen years from 1912 to 1928, 
there was an increase of 96 per cent in the consumption of coal 
in Japan. The increase was supplied mainly by the 61 per 
cent increase in output but an increase in importation and a 
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decrease in exportation have also contributed much. And 
since 1923 Japan became a coal-importing nation. In 1928 
the domestic production totaled 31,615,000 tons, import 
2,780,000 tons, and export 2,185,000 tons, leaving the total 
amount consumed 32,210,000 tons, or 98 per cent domestic 
production and 2 per cent net importation. And the import 
over the export has been steadily increasing ever since. In 
1929, Japan imported from China 17.7 per cent and from 
Manchuria 61.3 per cent of the total coal imported, while 
China took 65 per cent of the total coal exported from Japan. 

The coal reserves of the Japanese Islands, including Kara- 
futo and Taiwan, are estimated at about 8 billion tons. While 
such estimate appears at first glance to be large, it is small for 
as large a population as that of Japan and in per capita 
reserves Japan ranks far below the leading industrial nations: 
Japan 118 tons per capita, the United States 27,501 tons, 
United Kingdom 4,070, Germany 3,921 tons, and China 2,211 
tons. “The supply of coal is not sufficient for any large 
development of industry,” concluded Professor Orchard®* 
after an exhaustive study of the situation, “and, if industriali- 
zation is to progress in Japan to anything like the degree it has 
in western countries, either coal must be imported or a new 
source of power must be discovered.” 


NATURALLY, the Japanese coaling activities in China 

again become important and vital. The largest Japanese- 
controlled colliery is located at Fushun and is operated by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. It contains an estimated 
reserve of 884 million tons and produced 7,198,000 tons in 
1928. The Yentai colliery, also operated by the same com- 
pany, contains an estimated reserve of 18 million tons and 
produced some 155,000 tons in 1928. The Penhsihu colliery, 
with an estimated reserve of 190 million tons, is operated by 
the Okura Company and produced some 462,000 tons in 1928. 
Of the combined output of these collieries and reserves, 
3,541,000 tons were consumed locally in South Manchuria, 
1,849,000 tons were exported to Japan, 1,785,000 tons were 
exported to Chosen and other countries, and 711,000 tons were 
consumed by vessels. The Pinghsiang colliery, located in the 

*Japan’s Economic Position, by John E. and Dorothy J. Orchard, McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Inc., New York, 1930. G$5.00. See review by T. Shidachi in Pacific Affairs, 
May, 1931. 
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Yangtze Valley and a part of the Hanyehping Works, contains 
a small reserve of about 300 million tons but the operation has 
been closed since 1926 due to various difficulties. It is worth 
noting from the above brief analysis that the world’s largest 
open-cut colliery at Fushun can supply all the shortage of coal 
in Japan for many years to come. 

(3) Oil. The output of petroleum in Japan reached a 
high mark in 1916 with 123,750,000 gallons. Since that year 
there has been a steady decline in production and in 1928 the 
output was only 70,980,000 gallons. In 1928 Japan produced 
only 13 per cent of her total demand, Taiwan and Karafuto 
5 per cent, and 82 per cent was imported. The seriousness of 
the situation may be realized when it is recalled that Japan is 
outranked in petroleum production by some fourteen countries 
and that her total annual output, according to Professor 
Orchard, is only 70 per cent of the output of the United States 
for a single day! Also, the known reserves are small and are 
estimated to contain only about thirty years’ supply even at 
the present rate of production. Needless to add, the demand 
is steadily rising. 

In order to meet this serious situation, the Japanese mining 
and chemical engineers have been studying, among other 
things, the possible utilization of oil shale at Fushun which is 
estimated at 5.3 billion tons and which must be removed for 
the open-cut operation. They finally succeeded in inventing 
a process for extracting oil by dry distillation. Consequently, 
the South Manchuria Railway Company established in 1929 
a shale oil plant with a capital investment of 8,500,000 yen to 
manufacture annually 69,800 tons of crude oil and as by- 
products, 18,200 tons of ammonium sulphate, 9,400 tons of 
paraffin, and 4,900 tons of coke. If the experiment is successful, 
the oil production is to be gradually increased by adding new 
plants. It may be added here that the annual consumption of 
crude oil in Japan reached 1,000,000 tons in 1928, of which 
more than two-thirds were imported. 

Two other possibilities in producing crude oil, among 
others, are receiving careful consideration. The lower level 
coal at Fushun contains 25-30 per cent oil, whereas 21 per cent 
is the best rated in the world today. Japanese chemical 
engineers have already demonstrated that two tons of crude oil 
can be economically obtained from ten tons of such coal. 
Another method is the liquidization of coal. At one of the 
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Japanese laboratories thirty chemists were engaged in this 
research work and they have discovered that 40 per cent of 
coal can be successfully and economically liquidized. It means 
that forty tons of crude oil can be obtained from one hundred 
tons of coal. On this basis the liquidization of one-half of 
Fushun’s annual production will give some 1,500,000 tons of 
crude oil, more than enough to offset Japan’s present importa- 
tion. The Fushun colliery, then, has several vital economic 
possibilities in store for Japan’s future oil supplies and indus- 
tries. 

(4) Miscellaneous Raw Materials. China, especially Man- 
churia, has several raw materials, the future development of 
which will have an important bearing upon Japan’s growing 
industries. Among them may be mentioned tussah silk, which 
is the main source of raw materials for pongee weaving, a 
rapidly expanding industry in some parts of Japan, and which 
is imported from Manchuria to the amount of nearly 1|1,000,- 
000 yen today; cotton, of which Japan’s import in 1929 was 
valued at 573,000,000 yen, China furnishing only 6 per cent 
thereof, but which is being fostered in Manchuria on the 
basis of a successful introduction already made in Chosen; 
wool, of which the production in Manchuria and Mongolia 
has been improved by the agricultural experimental stations 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company so as to allow 400 
per cent more woo! per capita; soda ash, of which Japan’s 
annual importation amounts to about 100,000 tons, involving 
more than 10,000,000 yen, but which can be manufactured 
through the use of Kwantung salt, as there is plenty of lime, 
ammonium sulphate, coal, etc., to be had; magnesite and 
dolomite, in which Manchuria is exceedingly rich. 


POPULATION AND FooD SUPPLY 


[N THE face of the growing population problem, the Jap- 

anese authorities are investigating every possible source of 
relief. Further intensification and expansion of agriculture, 
encouragement of intra-Japan migration for the utilization 
of unoccupied spaces, discoveries of synthetic foods, birth 
control, alcoholic prohibition in order to save for food con- 
sumption the rice from which sake is made, and increased 
industrialization in order to keep the balance of trade intact, 
especially in the face of the increasing importation of food- 
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stuffs. Here again, Japan’s vital economic relations with 
China are revealed, notably in the supply of various food- 
stuffs and fertilizers. The most important items in this con- 
nection are the soya beans and bean-cakes. 

The soya bean, next only to rice and wheat, is an indis- 
pensable item of Japanese foodstuff. Japan annually consumes 
some 7,800,000 koku, or about 1,000,000 tons of soya beans, of 
which, roughly, 60 per cent are used in manufacture for daily 
culinary needs; 35 per cent for miso or bean paste, 13 per cent 
for shoyu or bean sauce, and 11 per cent for tofu or bean curd, 
while 30 per cent is used in extracting oil, and the remainder 
for various other purposes. In order to meet this demand 
Japan only produces about 3,250,000 koku and can depend 
upon Chosen for 1,400,000 koku, and therefore is compelled 
to import some 3,150,000 koku, or 40 per cent of the total 
demand. And the bulk of the import comes from China. In 
1929 Japan imported from Manchuria 83 per cent of the total 
amount of beans imported, while an additional 13 per cent 
came from China Proper, making a total of 96 per cent and 
involving a sum of 75,590,000 yen. 

Equally striking are the figures representing Japan’s im- 
portation from China of bean-cake, which is chiefly used as 
fertilizer. In 1929 Japan imported 13,864,000 pounds of bean- 
cake, which constituted 78 per cent of the total fertilizers 
imported. Of that amount 13,748,000 pounds, or 97 per cent 
of Japan’s total importation of bean-cake, involving 73,562,- 
000 yen, were imported from China (53 per cent from China 
Proper and 44 per cent from Manchuria). In this connection 
it should be added also that Japan is expecting a large pro- 
duction of ammonium sulphate as by-product accompanying 
the expansion of iron works and oil-shale plants in Man- 
churia. During 1926-28 an average production of ammonium 
sulphate in Japan was 185,000 tons and an average importa- 
tion 27,000 tons, respectively, 41 per cent and 59 per cent of 
the average consumption. 

Salt is another item of which China supplies a major por- 
tion of Japan’s imported needs. Japan’s annual demand for 
salt is about 900,000 tons, of which the home production sup- 
plies about 70 per cent. A small amount supplied by Taiwan 
is far from sufficient, and annually over 20 per cent of her 
demand is imported, chiefly from China. Chosen also imports 
over 50 per cent of her salt from China. The Kwantung 
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Leased Territory annually produces about 300,000 tons and it 
has the capacity for nearly 600,000 tons, out of which enough 
can be exported to meet Japan’s growing demand. 

Even in the case of rice, the staple food of the Japanese 

eople, Japan’s import is fast mounting. In 1929 Japan pro- 
duced 60,303,000 koku, or 87 per cent of the total amount 
consumed, while she imported 8,907,000 koku and exported 
only 534,000 koku. In this respect Chosen is supplying Japan’s 
needs in an increasing volume, and Manchuria is gradually 
becoming a rice-producing country. The rice improved by the 
agricultural experimental stations of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company yields 30 per cent more than the native 
variety, and the production, which amounted to about 1,400,- 
000 koku in 1915, rose in 1928 to 4,200,000 koku. 

As to the possibility of sending Japan’s surplus population 
into Manchuria and China Proper, and thereby getting relief 
from the population pressure, there is not the slightest hope 
visible, and the Government is not encouraging such migra- 
tion. Twenty-five years of Japanese migration into Man- 
churia, for instance, netted less than 225,000 colonists, a mere 
handful in the midst of some 29,000,000 Chinese. Of the total 
number of Japanese in Manchuria less than 3,000 are farmers 
and almost two-thirds are engaged in commercial enterprises, 
a moving population. This is largely due to the fact that Jap- 
anese labor can not compete with cheap Chinese labor, and 
over a million Chinese are moving into Manchuria annually 
since 1927. The possibility is even less in China proper. 


CONCLUSION 


Such, in brief outline, are the salient facts in Japan’s eco- 
nomic relations with China. Japan’s total investments in 
China assume an immense sum of over two and a half billion 
yen, without including bank loans and Japanese Government 
properties in China. Diverse Japanese commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises are distributed all over China, and their fate 
rises or falls with the political and economic stability of the 
country. China is today, moreover, one of Japan’s best mar- 
kets for her manufacturec goods and absorbs far more than 
one-fourth of her export trade, while Japan is depending upon 
China more and more for the supply of important raw ma- 
terials for her expanding industries, and foodstuffs for her 
multiplying population. And Japanese dreamers are already 
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planting seeds of numerous new projects in China, destined 
to be profitable both to China and Japan, so that the two 
nations will be more intimately and inseparably bound with 
the tie of ‘““Kyoson-Kyoyei,” or “Mutual Existence and Com- 
mon Prosperity,” as the years roll on. 

Here then are the chief factors which helped to engineer 
the new orientation of Japan’s policy toward China after the 
Washington Conference and the rise of the Shidehara diplo- 
macy. Here are found the true meaning and significance of 
Japan’s “special interests” in China, an idea which is only 
born through the proximity of relationship and the mutuality 
of activities. Here are written in grave characters the funda- 
mental reasons why Japan insists upon China’s faithful ob- 
servance of Japan’s rights in China as guaranteed by various 
duly ratified treaties. Here is the background of prolonged 
negotiations which are now going on for the renewal of the 
Sino-Japanese Commercial Treaty, of which the tariff wing 
has been already concluded, but the other important questions, 
including the relinquishment of extraterritoriality and the 
continuance of river and coastwise navigation, are yet to be 
solved. Here are the roots of Japan’s tangled railroad rights 
and policies in Manchuria over which a formal negotiation 


is reported to have been started at Mukden. Here, in short, is 
the key to the whole future relationship between Japan and 
China, as well as to the future of international relations in 


general in the Far East. 


Women and Nationality 


TOWARDS EQUALITY IN CITIZENSHIP LAWS 
By Emma Wotp 


ON THE general principle that a woman’s citizenship is as 

sacred as aman’s, that when women were given civil equality 
with men (the right to vote) the doctrine of making that right 
depend upon the husband’s right became as archaic as the 
doctrine of his complete power over her and her property :— 
on this principle American women have fought for fifteen 
years and have won, not by one jump, but by three, full in- 
dependence of the citizenship of man and wife. 

It was only in 1907 that the U. S. Congress thought the 
question of American women’s citizenship satisfactorily set- 
tled by declaring that an American woman who married an 
alien ceased to be American and was to be taken as a subject 
of her husband’s country. Though this may have satisfied 
Congress and the administrative officials of the United States 
Government, it was in no way acceptable to women, who soon 
began to demand a change. First the War and the application 
of the enemy alien laws to American women whose husbands 
were alien, then the acquisition of the right to vote and the 
denial of this right to women married to aliens, intensified 
hostility to the law of 1907. Practical reasons offered them- 
selves as buttresses to the general principle and added to a 
steadily growing resentment against a law depriving a woman 
of her United States citizenship purely on the score of mar- 
riage. 

Bills to restore a woman’s right to remain American not- 
withstanding the different nationality of her husband were 
before Congress during the War and after, but no favorable 
action was possible until 1922, after women throughout all 
the United States had gained the right to vote by federal 
action. The law then enacted, known as the Cable Act, recog- 
nized that citizenship is the right of the individual man or 
woman, not the joint possession of husband and wife. It recog- 
nized this as a principle but with certain exceptions. Those 
exceptions have at last been wiped away, again through the 
devoted efforts of Representative Cable, whose name is com- 
monly associated with the original act of September 22, 1922. 
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The provision of the Cable Act which had been most 
obnoxious was that which made a distinction between women 
who marry aliens eligible to United States citizenship and 
those who marry aliens not thus eligible because of race or for 
other reasons. Women in this latter class continued to lose 
their citizenship and no arrangement was made for its recoy- 
ery. Since women had asked for a recognition of the separate 
and independent character of their own nationality, a posses- 
sion not to be affected by marriage, they felt that such recog- 
nition in some cases and not in others was far from adequate. 
They felt that Congress had played a trick such as children 
play: had given, and given justly, with one hand, and with 
the other had ungenerously snatched back a part of its gift. 
They felt this all the more because no distinction of this kind 
applied to men who married alien women. 

On principle, therefore, they objected to this provision. 
They soon learned that there were also practical grounds for 
objection. 

For example, it was early seen that an American-Oriental 
girl who married an alien of her own race and ceased thereby 
to be an American, could be, and actually was, excluded from 
the land of her birth, from her own family, even after the 
death of her husband, because under a convenient fiction of 
the immigration law “an immigrant born in the United States 
who has lost his citizenship shall be considered as having 
been born in the country of which he is a citizen or subject.” 
A woman, therefore, who by marriage has lost her United 
States citizenship, is deemed to have been born in her hus- 
band’s country, be it China, Japan, India, or Timbuctoo, and 
is to be admitted under the laws governing immigration from 
his country. Or, though she did not leave this country, the 
right to regain her citizenship after the end of the marriage 
was denied because she had become an alien of an ineligible 
race. Thus deprivation of American citizenship, though by 
the law itself intended to last only. during the marriage, be- 
came a permanent and very important deprivation of the pro- 
tection, the rights and the privileges to which women as fully 
as men are entitled by birth. A provision that seemed origi- 
nally intended to penalize a marriage of American women of 
the Caucasian race with Asiatics became in reality a heavy 
penalty upon American-Chinese and American-Japanese girls 
for marrying aliens of their own race. Good reason was given 
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them to seek annulment of their marriages, for neither divorce 
nor widowhood availed to restore that of which they had been 
deprived by law. 

The law went further. It came to be applied to a woman 
married, perhaps in absolute ignorance of her husband’s fail- 
ure in duty, to an alien who during the last war had with- 
drawn a declaration of intention to become a United States 
citizen in order to escape the military draft. By law such an 
alien is forever debarred from the right to be naturalized, 
and his wife ceased to be a citizen. If alien, she was denied 
naturalization; if originally American, she has been denied 
the right to recover her citizenship so long as her husband 
lived with her. 

The position of women married to aliens not entitled to 
naturalization has been more or less hazardous. There comes 
to mind the case of Mrs. G, a Caucasian woman with a Hindu 
husband, who on a trip through the southwestern part of our 
country could not, as others in the party, take a short street- 
car ride at Juarez across the border into Mexico lest she be 
stopped on her return as an alien without the right to enter. 
I have in mind also the elaborate series of syllogisms by which 
an immigration official reached the undeniably logical con- 
clusion that the Caucasian wife of a Hindu might not be 
entitled to a permit to return after a visit to Europe because, 
fictitiously deemed to have been born in India, she could not 
bring herself within the exceptions to the restrictions upon 
persons entering the United States from that country. These 
logical forms of reasoning, as sometimes happens even with 
the best syllogisms, were eventually broken down, but only by 
dint of senatorial influence—or was it a sense of the ridic- 
ulous—and at the last moment before the sailing for which 
the applicant for the permit had planned. 

In addition to the barriers under the immigration laws, 
many questions of rights to property, to continue in a profes- 
sion, to earn a living, even to seek an opportunity to work, 
have made the position of an American woman without her 
United States citizenship difficult. 


O LONGER need this situation continue. The final word 
in the law is the act of the U. S. Congress of March 3, 
1931, by which the former distinction between men and 
women is destroyed so that no marriage after that date will 
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affect the citizenship of any American woman, whatever may 
be the race of her husband, unless, indeed, she makes a formal 
renunciation. Furthermore, every obstacle is removed to the 
recovery of citizenship lost by marriage in the past, the act 
declaring in clear terms that “any woman who was a citizen 
of the United States at birth shall not be denied naturalization 

. on account of race.” 

By an earlier act, that of July 3, 1930, the prerequisites for 
recovery of citizenship were greatly reduced in the case of 
women whose nationality had been lost by marriage. Without 
a fixed period of residence, without intention of permanent 
residence, without a declaration of intention, without a cer- 
tificate of arrival, a petition may be filed in any naturalization 
court, regardless of the residence of the petitioner, and may be 
heard at any time after the petitioner has been examined. The 
resumption is simple, but not as simple as in the days before 
the Cable Act when a woman regained her citizenship by a 
return to United States territory or, if living abroad, by 
registering with a consul her intention to readopt it. It is much 
simpler, however, than the method laid down in the original 
Cable Act which required a year’s residence on United States 
territory, a certificate of arrival, a wait of 90 days after filing 
of petition, and appearance before a regular session of the 
court of naturalization. Under the new method it is quite 
possible for a woman, armed with the proper evidence of her 
former citizenship, to regain it on a brief visit to a place 
where a court of naturalization sits. 

This short method of recovery of former United States 
citizenship is open only to women who were citizens by birth 
or by the naturalization of their fathers in their minority or 
by their own naturalization. It is not open to women who 
have lost a citizenship acquired by a prior marriage to a 
citizen. 

The act of July 3, 1930, also wiped out the effect of resi- 
dence abroad upon a woman married to an alien. The law 
was that such a woman came in time to be treated as an alien 
unless she could bring herself within certain rules laid down 
by the State Department. Now no length of residence outside 
of United States territory will affect her rights unless she is 
a naturalized citizen, in which case the same rules apply to 
her as to any other naturalized citizen. 

In this field of law, so far as United States citizens are 
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concerned, there has been established to a great extent that 
principle which organized women throughout the world have 
been supporting, that there shall be no distinction in the laws 
of nationality because of sex. Of the countries washed by the 
Pacific, Chile has long recognized this principle completely. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala and Panama have gone far 
towards its recognition. China, with its hundreds of millions, 
has a new nationality law which, like ours, leaves untouched 
the Chinese nationality of a woman unless she takes affirmative 
action to renounce it, and does rather better than the United 
States in facilitating the acquisition of its nationality by an 
alien man married to a Chinese woman. Under our law only 
an alien woman is assisted in her pursuit of United States 
citizenship by her marriage to a citizen. 

When the rule of the dependence of the wife’s nationality 
upon that of her husband appeared in the French Civil Code 
in 1804, it was defended on the ground of the dominance of 
the husband. We may regard the provisions of our law which 
have just been removed as relics of that idea. But in order 
that one nationality in the family may be facilitated in case of 
need, may we not look upon the provision of the Chinese law 
—and in this China is in reputable company with France, 


Italy, Belgium, Japan, Brazil,—as a mutant worthy of consid- 
eration if it makes easier the acquisition of one nationality by 
the choice of either the alien husband or the alien wife? 


The Development of Pacific Trade 


This is Section I of a syllabus on “International Economic Relations in 
the Pacific—Trade,” which is being prepared for prospective members of the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Hang- 
chow, October 21, November 4, 1931. 


HE increase in the volume and value of Pacific trade has 

been noticeable for a considerable period; but in recent 
years it appears to have been considerably accelerated. The 
opening up of the Far East to foreign commerce was first 
accomplished by traders who came from Atlantic ports. This 
was as true of the New England clipper ships which partici- 
pated in the tea trade of China, and of the New Zealand 
whalers which pioneered the New Zealand whale fisheries 
as it was of the Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish and English trad- 
ers. Trans-Pacific shipping and trade awaited the settlement 
of the western coast of the North American continent and the 
building of the great transcontinental railway lines. It may 
thus be dated from the seventies of the last century. The at- 
traction of the shorter route to Europe soon began to build up 
passenger traffic also from the southern British Dominions. 
There is a sense, then, in which the growth of the Pacific ports, 
such as Honolulu and Suva, Auckland and Sydney, is con- 
nected with the western expansion of the United States almost 
as directly as the growth of such ports as Yokohama and 
Shanghai has been so connected. 

In more recent years, and especially since the opening of 
the Panama Canal in 1914, the more rapid development of 
Pacific trade has emphasized the economic unity that is grow- 
ing up in the Pacific area, in which, for many reasons, India 
should probably be included.’ The industrial progress of 
Asiatic countries and particularly of Japan has in turn exerted 
a reciprocal influence both on Canada and on the United 
States, drawing population towards the western coast. There 
are therefore many solid reasons for expecting a further devel- 
opment of Pacific trade. The increasing industrial progress 
in China, the steady growth of Australia and New Zealand 
and of the islands in the Pacific, the increasing importance of 
tropical products stimulating the growth of such areas as the 


*Cf. the opening chapters of Nicholas J. Roosevelt “The Restless Pacific,” also 


“Problems of the Pacific, 1927,” pp. 365-391. 
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Philippines, Java, Fiji, and Hawaii, and the continued east- 
ward thrust of Russia—are all important contributory factors. 

It is not surprising therefore to discover that the trans- 
Pacific trade of the countries which border the Pacific Ocean 
has been increasing since the war at a faster rate than trade in 
any other area of the world. This fact is noted in the summary 
statement with which the “Memorandum on Production and 
Trade, 1926,” issued by the Economic Section of the League 
of Nations, concludes its review of world-trade. After ana- 
lyzing in detail the shifts in world-trade it concludes with 
these significant words: 


The United States and India now buy less from Europe and 
more from Asia; China and Japan buy less from Europe and more 
from North America; Australia less from Europe and more from 
both North America and Japan. Reciprocally, India sends a greater 
proportion of her goods to North America and Asia, China to North 
America, Japanese exports to Europe have dropped from 23 per 
cent to only 7 per cent of their total exports, while those destined 
for North America have risen from 30 to 45 per cent. Australian 
imports from Europe have dropped from 71 to 54 per cent of her 
total imports. ... Trade is passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” 


This growth of Pacific trade has been accelerated since 
the war, but the acceleration was apparently a development of 
already existing tendencies and not just a fortuitous conse- 
quence of Europe’s preoccupation and war exhaustion. There 
is therefore good reason to believe that it will continue, de- 
spite European economic recovery. 

At the present time, and indeed for the years since 1926, 
there is an apparent slackening in the rate of acceleration 
and some tendency on the part of the European countries to 
recover their relative share in world trade. It is, of course, 
extremely difficult to measure such tendencies, especially in a 
period of violent price fluctuations, and no attempt will be 
made in this outline to do so. The factors to be investigated 
are complex, and reliable information, especially for the very 
recent period of severe depression, is not readily obtainable. 
No attempt is made therefore to do anything more than sug- 
gest certain broad problems for preliminary discussion at the 
next conference as a prelude to an extended project of detailed 
technical and internationally cooperative research. 


> Memorandum on International Trade and Balances of Payments, 1913-1925. 
Economic and Financial Section, League of Nations. 
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"THE first main question concerns the permanence of the 

economic trends which appear to have caused a signifi- 
cant growth in trans-Pacific trade in recent years. In itself 
this question covers an extremely wide field. The recorded 
facts need to be tabulated as a first step—statistics of trade 
movements, prices, shipping expansion, tariffs. That this is 
not a simple process may perhaps be judged from the lines of 
investigation hurriedly and imperfectly sketched later in this 
section. But there is a great deal of detailed information 
available for most of the Pacific countries in a form suitable 
for technical statistical analysis. 

This is particularly true of the statistics of overseas trade 
even for such countries as China whose governmental or- 
ganization has not yet become sufficiently established to per- 
mit of any great wealth of accurate statistical data concerning 
economic trends. 

It is difficult at the present time to get any very reliable 
estimate of the absolute numbers of relative growth of popu- 
lation in the Pacific countries as compared with similar meas- 
urements in other parts of the world. From investigations 
made by the Economic and Financial Section of the League 
of Nations it would appear that population is increasing 
fastest in the South American countries.* Australia and New 
Zealand rank next in the rate of population increase and the 
United States and Canada are also increasing at a consider- 
able rate. On the other hand, there are statistical indications 
that the shifting of age-groups in Western Europe and to a 
less degree in North America, will slow up still further the 
already slow increase of populations.* 

It is known that the population of Japan is increasing 
fast, though not as fast as either Australia and New Zealand 
or North America, and that there is at present little prospect 
of that increase being checked.® In the absence of reliable 
statistics any attempt to indicate the trend of China’s popu- 
lation must be a guess; but most observers incline to the belief 
that, at least until the drastic check since about 1925, the 
tendency was toward increase. Such an increase might be in- 
ferred as a natural result from industrial development. The 
margin of subsistence is raised and at the same time improved 


* League of Nations “Population and Natural Resources,” C. E. I. 39, 1927. 
*R. R. Kuczynski, “The Balance of Births and Deaths in Western Europe.” 
*“Problems of the Pacific, 1927,” pp. 339-360; S. Nasu, “Land Utilization in Japan.” 
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sanitation and hygiene tend to reduce the death-rate. Ob- 
servation of those parts of China which have been enjoying 
stable government would seem to indicate that population is 
still increasing in those areas. 

If to these facts one adds the development on the western 
coast of North America which is definitely faster than that of 
the older settled eastern coast, and the rapid progress being 
made in some of the Pacific Islands, notably Java and Hawaii, 
it seems a fair assumption that in the near future the Pacific 
area will support a considerably greater population than it 
already has. The numbers are very considerable now; but 
in large areas production is little developed and therefore the 
trans-Pacific trade is much less than it might conceivably be. 

The volume of the economic production is at present im- 
possible to measure since China has no adequate statistics. Any 
forecast of the trend of production is rendered still less possi- 
ble by reason of the complex factors involved. It seems a rea- 
sonable assumption that the per capita production of almost 
all the Pacific countries will be likely to increase; but the 
extent of that increase will be conditioned by such factors as 
the political stabilization of China, the nature of tariff devel- 
opments, the trend of prices and its effect upon long-term 
monetary contracts. 

While examination of readily available material yields 
only a general presumption that population and production 
are likely to increase rather than decrease in the Pacific coun- 
tries, the statistics of overseas trade, on the other hand, are 
adequate and reliable enough to indicate that the trend in the 
recent past has been towards a rising percentage of the world’s 
trade. The summary tabular statement printed below gives a 
clear picture of this trend. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE VALUE OF WORLD 
TRADE BY CONTINENTAL GROUPS ® 


Continental Groups 
Europe 

North America 
Caribbean 

South America 
Africa 


*League of Nations—“Memorandum on Production and Trade” (C. E. I. 3, 1926), 
and “Memorandum on Production and Trade, 1923 to 1928-9” (1930 II, 8). 
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As the compilers of this table point out, however, the 
figures are statistics of value, and therefore are affected by 
two sets of causes, those relating to the volume of production 
and those relating to prices. Writing in 1926 they summed 
up the situation in these words :’ 


North America and Asia have both won a position in the world 
trade out of proportion to the increased yield of their natural 
resources. In both countries there has been a rapid, in the former 
an extremely rapid, industrial growth. Asiatic trade, as to that of 
Oceania, has benefited also from the fact that the prices obtained 
for certain exports have risen since 1913 to an appreciably greater 
extent than have the prices of all goods crossing Customs frontiers 

. the whole analysis contained in this Memorandum attracts 
attention to the importance of the question whether the changes 
which have taken place in the position of different countries and 
of different groups of countries in the scale of trading nations is 
primarily due to causes appertaining to prices or to causes appertain- 
ing to quantities, whether in the world as a whole a unit of manu- 
factured commodities purchases today a greater or less quantity of 
raw materials and foodstuffs. In a companion volume to this, some 
additional evidence on this point is supplied.8 The study of this 
problem, however, remains essential to a proper understanding of 
the direction of present day economic forces. 


It may be surmised that the rather marked tendency for 
Europe to gain and Asia and Oceania to lose in world trade in 
the years 1927 and 1928, has been at least partly due to the 
influence of prices, and that the statistics for 1929 and 1930 
will show this influence even more strongly. The recent sharp 
fall in the world level of prices has been particularly marked 
in the prices of agricultural produce and raw materials, so 
that the countries whose exports consist mainly of such com- 
modities have suffered severely. 

Even so, it must be remembered that the tendency for 
trans-Pacific trade to increase is sustained by the fact that a 
greater proportion of the trade of Pacific countries is now 
interchanged between themselves. Even though agricultural 
depression checks the value of exports from parts of Asia and 
from Oceania, the manufactured goods of the United States 
and of Japan share in the relative price-gain more than the 


manufactured goods of Europe. . 
It is probable, indeed, that historians of the future will 


*“Memorandum on Production and Trade” (C.E.1I.3), page 41. f 
*“Memorandum on Balance of Payments and Foreign Trade Balances, 1911-25. 
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record in this period a fairly definite movement which might 
almost be described as a turning inward of all the countries 
which border the Pacific. Perhaps the most notable example 
is to be found in the changed outlook of China. Instead of 
keeping what contact she had with the outside world by 
maintaining and extending the ancient caravan routes across 
Asia, China has come to depend for her external commerce 
almost wholly upon her Pacific ports. This is dramatically 
illustrated by the rapid growth of Shanghai, which now ranks 
next to London and New York as the third port in the world 
and next to Paris as the sixth largest city of the world. 

The summary table printed above, however, gives only 
the most general indication of the broadest trends of develop- 
ment and needs to be supplemented by a detailed considera- 
tion of the trade statistics of each of the Pacific countries. The 
comprehensive statistical groupings published by the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section of the League of Nations are 
not compiled with special reference to the Pacific, and, with- 
out access to the original data and opportunities for a consid- 
erable amount of re-calculation with different groupings, it is 
not possible to present the material in a form which would 
lead to a profitable round-table discussion. 

In order to do this it would be necessary to devise a codp- 
erative research project somewhat along the lines worked out 
by Professor C. F. Remer in his investigation of Foreign 
Investments in China. Comparable studies made in each of 
the Pacific countries, brought together and supplemented by 
a comparative analysis of the facts revealed would be a most 
useful basis for intelligent discussions. 

The problems involved in these studies would include 
such questions as the following: 

1. A record of the postwar course of imports and exports, 
compared with the statistics of 1913, indicating the economic 
background for outstanding changes in: 

(a) the commodity composition of the trade, 

(b) its distribution among the various markets with spe- 
cial reference to the Pacific markets. 

2. In analyzing this record, the methods and degree of 
accuracy of the statistical source material should be carefully 


described. 
3. Allowance should be made both for increasing popula- 
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tion and for changes in the price-level, both of imports and of 
exports. 

4. A study of movements of capital should supplement the 
statement of the balance of trade, and any changes in the 
nature of direction of the capital movements should be noted. 

5. The effects both of tariffs and of boycotts on the volume 
and direction of international trade should be studied. 

A series of studies of this character would provide mate- 
rial for a discussion of the possibilities of developing new and 
extending old markets. They would necessarily lead also to 
consideration of the effects of secular movements in the price- 
level, and particularly of the recent severe fall in the gold 
prices.* No such international discussion based upon compar- 
able studies made in different countries has been held and, as 
indicated above, such a study might well yield significant 
theoretical as well as practical results. 

*“Interim Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee of the 


League of Nations” and “Selected Documents submitted to the Gold Delegation,” 
1930 II, 26, and II, 34. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


MAJOR EVENTS IN CHINA 


Events which had, at least on the surface, been flowing 
smoothly in China for some time, threatened in April to erupt 
turbulently again, possibly to the disruption of the long- 
planned People’s Conference set for May 5. In spite, however, 
of disorders in the South, a change of military occupation in 
Canton and a political demonstration there against Nanking 
and on behalf of the retired Legislative Councillor Hu Han- 
min (difficulties added to the perennial bandit and commu- 
nistic disturbances in the central provinces), the 500 elected 
delegates to the People’s Conference gathered in Nanking on 
May 5 according to schedule and proceeded with their delib- 
erations. Although cable news has been exceptionally meagre, 
it was reported that the Government’s draft constitution was 
adopted and that the conference adjourned peaceably on 
May 16. We expect to be able to publish in the next issue of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS a fuller account of the conference activities 
and their significance, from the pen of one present in Nanking 
at the time. Meantime we reprint elsewhere in this issue a 
foreign estimate of the importance and prospects of, and the 
preparations being made for the conference, which appeared 
in a Shanghai weekly on the eve of the sessions. 

While new threats of internal dissension, military and 
civil in their manifestations, were appearing, and while lead- 
ers in the government, and even the retired Hu Han-min 
himself, were promising on behalf of their several factions 
that these differences must and would be settled without 
recourse to civil war, the negotiations concerning extraterri- 
toriality which have been progressing intermittently between 
China and the foreign powers for many months arrived at an 
apparent state of deadlock. On April 25 two nations, Norway 
and the Netherlands, signified their willingness to give up 
their extraterritorial rights and write new treaties, but other 
major powers still maintained their positions in favor of grad- 
ual relinquishment, no possibility of compromise being in 
sight. As a result of this and as a prelude to the opening of 
the People’s Conference, Foreign Minister Wang on May 4 
issued a mandate declaring that all unequal treaties embody- 
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ing extraterritorial privileges would be abolished as of the 
date of January 1, 1932, irrespective of failure to secure their 
relinquishment by agreement during the interval. 

The publication of the first section of Justice Feetham’s 
report on the structure of and prospects for the International 
Settlement of Shanghai about this time was regarded in some 
quarters as tending to strengthen the foreign attitude against 
relinquishment; in other quarters, however, there was a 
marked tendency to refrain from drawing conclusions from 
this first (historical) section of the treatise, but to await the 
Judge’s actual recommendations as they will appear in the 
second volume. Justice Feetham was a year ago invited by the 
Municipal Council of Shanghai (an international body in- 
cluding Chinese members) to make a survey of Shanghai 
looking toward its future governance. Vol. I of this report, 
just at hand, will be reviewed in the next issue of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. 


JAPAN-SOVIET FISHERY DISPUTE 


The Japan fishery business in northern waters was consid- 
erably hampered by the long-standing dispute between the 
Japanese and Soviet governments over fishing areas in the 


Kamchatka area, and many large fishing boats and “floating 
factories,” as the crab-canning steamers are called, were tied 
up indefinitely, unable to get clearance papers from the Soviet 
council in the nothern Japanese port of Hakodate. The nego- 
tiations toward settlement of the dispute were complicated by 
the recent shooting of a Soviet Trade Commissioner in Tokyo, 
which Moscow insisted was a reprisal for their action in the 
fishery matter and which the Japanese government maintained 
was the result of a private grudge on the part of the assailant. 

The whole fishery difficulty was the outcome of the Soviet 
government’s action some months ago in summarily closing 
the Vladivostok branch of the Bank of Chosen, which had for 
years been the medium of payment for the fishery leases. The 
bank was closed because its officials, who had been accustomed 
to set the exchange rate between roubles and yen on the basis 
of the rouble’s value outside Russia, refused to comply with 
the newly fixed Russian exchange rate which would value a 
gold rouble at slightly more than one yen. The rouble had so 
declined outside Russian territory that exchange on the old 
basis would have fixed the rouble value at less than 10 sen 
Japanese currency. The fishery leases must therefore, Moscow 
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insisted, be paid in gold roubles at the Russian standard. The 
Japanese government supported the Bank of Japan, advised 
against the payment of fines imposed by Russia, and made the 
incident a matter for diplomatic settlement. 

Negotiations, however, progressed very slowly since the 
closing of the bank on December 17, and with the summer 
fishing season approaching Japanese fishery companies were 
increasingly anxious. The matter was therefore pressed to a 
conclusion during late April and a provisional agreement 
signed on April 26 between the Japanese Foreign Minister 
and the Soviet Ambassador to Japan in Tokyo. The main 
compromises agreed on were as follows: (1) payment for the 
fishery leases are to be made in bonds of the Kamchatka Stock 
Company instead of in gold roubles as demanded; (2) the ex- 
change rate is provisionally fixed at 32.5 sen per rouble, or 
slightly less than a third of a yen; (3) the dispute over bids 
for fishery claims awaits further negotiations, but the Russians 
are to start immediately to work 17 out of the 28 which the 
Japanese are disputing, and new bids are to be opened in 
which Japanese companies may compete. 

This agreement is regarded as averting serious trouble 
between Russia and Japan and, moreover, as making it possi- 
ble for the fishing industry to get under way again at once. 


PROPOSED SILVER CONFERENCE 


The problem presented to the economic world by the de- 
pression in silver, a problem much discussed and wrangled 
over in past months by several schools of economic thought, 
each with a special theory to advance for its solution, came 
again to the fore during May, this time in the sessions of the 
sixth biennial conference of the International Chamber of 
Commerce being held in Washington, D. C. 

This conference of business men from all nations consid- 
ered such major problems as war debts, economic relations 
with Russia, international tariff barriers and trade, but the 
silver factor was recognized as one of the most fundamental 
of the many factors disturbing the economic peace and pros- 
perity of the world. On May 9 a resolution was adopted 
favoring a world conference on silver stabilization this year 
and urging that the several national committees of the Cham- 
ber bring this resolution before their national governments. 
This course was strongly advocated by the Chinese delegation 
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to the conference, who had presented a memorandum from 
their national committees asking support of a conference plan. 

On May 11 it was reported from Washington that the 
Manager of the Bank of China was conferring with Secretary 
of State Stimson on this matter and that he then planned to 
proceed to London to confer with Premier MacDonald. On 
May 15 a Washington State Department news release an- 
nounced that the United States government was willing to 
participate in such a conference but would not initiate it. The 
Nationalist government of China has been asked by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce to call the conference, but no 
reply has yet been made public (May 16). The Japanese 
government has indicated a lack of interest in helping promote 
such a conference which, according to Japanese news sources, 
it considers has little chance of usefulness or success. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


From Geneva come announcements of the 1931 courses in 
international affairs being offered by the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies (supported by the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, the Canton of Geneva, and the Rockefeller Foundation), 


which offers lectures and seminar courses during the regular 
academic year, October to July; and by the Geneva School 
of International Studies (Prof. Alfred Zimmern, Director), 
which maintains codperative relations with the former, and 
offers a special 8 weeks’ course preceding the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and a second course during the period of 
the Assembly. The dates this year are from July 13 to Sep- 
tember 4, and from September 7 to the Assembly’s close. 
During the latter period members of the League Assembly 
will lecture on topics of the day. 

The Norman Wait Harris Memorial Institute, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is this year (June 22-July 3) opening its 
lecture sessions to the subject “Unemployment as a World 
Problem.” 


On the Eve of the China People’s 


Conference 


A leading article reprinted from the NortH-CHINA HERALD, Shanghai, 
of April 28, 1931. 


LECTIONS for the People’s Conference have been practically com- 
pleted. There are more than 500 delegates who will gather in Nanking 

next week to pass judgment on the Government, and, if they so think fit, to 
indicate the form in which the administration should continue to function. 
The elections have varied in degrees of intensity. It cannot be pretended, 
for example, that in many provinces the choice of candidate and the support 
which he has been able to obtain have had the slightest flavour of democracy 
in them. In certain provinces, such as Kiangsu and Chekiang, reality has 
more strongly asserted itself. If the purely rural classes, the farmers and the 
traders, have been lukewarm in their interest, it is far otherwise with the 
student, scholar and professional elements of the community. In Chekiang 
it is reported that the elections have been remarkably free from any signs of 
undue influence, whether of money or physical persuasion. Other provinces 
record not merely indifference, but, actually, ignorance in regard to the 
Conference and its purposes. 

The recent split at Nanking has had its influence on contests where the 
closest interest is taken in political affairs; if the merits of the rival policies, 
for which General Chiang Kai-shek and Mr. Hu Han-min are supposed to 
stand, are not specially in question, there seems to be little doubt that parti- 
sanship, based on loyalty to one or other of the two leaders, has played some 
part in the contest. It will be interesting to observe how far General Chiang 
Kai-shek has been able to carry the bulk of the electors with him. It is almost 
certain that some of Mr. Hu Han-min’s champions will find their voices in 
Nanking. This much can be said: the Government’s recent admonition to 
the local Tangpus seems to have borne fruit. Although the local Commit- 
tees of the Kuomintang have a definite part to play in the conduct of the 
elections—notably in the scrutiny of names submitted from the districts to the 
provincial centres—they appear to have exercised their power directly. It 
must, however, be realized that the very position of the Kuomintang strictly 
limits the national basis of the elections. 


CONFERENCE AGENDA 


The Conference is faced with the necessity to decide whether the existing 
régime shall continue in its present form, on the ground that the period of 
political tutelage is not yet ended, or whether there shall be brought into play 
a transitional constitution in preparation for the ultimate creation of a 
responsible government. In matters of this kind it is seldom that a body such 
as the Conference can formulate decisions on the basis of formal discussions 
during its proceedings. Unless the Government is to be presented with a 
surprising landslide of opinion, carefully concealed by the delegates in the 
course of the elections, it may be considered as unlikely that its plan, spon- 
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sored by General Chiang Kai-shek, wiil fail to be adopted. A Conference of 
over 500 people must, in effect, rely on the preliminary spadework by com- 
mittees or groups for the framing of decisions. Where the Conference may 
possibly be enlightening will be in the speeches placing on record certain 
general points of view. These speeches should give some indication of the 
amount of opposition which the Government can expect in carrying a stage 
further their control of the process of political tutelage. It may be seriously 
doubted whether anyone would quarrel with the view that strict—that is to 
say, literal—adherence to the form of a Constitution, enshrined in principles 
enunciated seven years ago, is impracticable. In those seven years so much 
has taken place in China, conditions in the world outside have undergone such 
radical modification, events have happened, producing problems undreamt of 
in the beginning, tendencies which at one time seemed of the first importance 
have faded away almost entirely. Nevertheless, the National Government will 
be expected by the Conference to show that they have borne and will continue 
to bear in mind the three essentials of reconstruction: Livelihood, Democracy, 
and Nationalism. On their elucidation of achievements recorded much will 
depend. 


An ACHIEVEMENT 


It will be agreeed that the feat of arranging the Conference constitutes in 
itself a tribute to which no previous administration could lay claim. During 
the past twelve months the Government at Nanking have made remarkable 
progress in developing its political ascendancy. Plans have been laid and have 
not gone agley. Programmes have been drawn up and, to some extent, have 


been transferred from paper to practice. The codperation with Mukden, for 
example, following the successful suppression of the Northern rebellion, has 
inherent elements of stability. The announcement of the decision to hold this 
May Conference was made at the Fourth Plenary Session so long ago as 
November. At that time skeptics were pointing to pious aspirations of the 
past which had still to find practical expression. The Government not only 
made arrangements for the Conference, but, as the figures show, they have 
been able to secure a system of election, on a by-no-means unscientific basis, 
and that system appears to have worked smoothly. At all events it has pro- 
duced the candidates and the elected representatives. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment have promulgated various laws in reconstruction of the administration. 
The promulgation has exceeded the power of enforcement. This is the natural 
consequence of the damming of energies during the period of civil war. Efforts 
to mitigate the bandit threat to security have been made. They have lament- 
ably fallen short of complete success. It is conceivable that, at the Conference, 
some pointed comments may be made on that score; the delegates will lack 
the representative sense if they are silent. ‘To pretend that there is a satis- 
factory control by the Government of anything like a considerable extent of 
the country would be idle. Yet, as the surprising effectiveness of the abolition 
of /tkin, in certain provinces, has shown, they have secured a measure of 
ascendancy hitherto absent from any central authority in modern China. 
Departments of public and social service are functioning—tentatively and 
modestly owing to lack of funds and trained men—but they are endeavouring 
to eradicate the age-long enemies of progress here—corruption and make- 
believe. A spirit of professional amour propre is abroad; its effects can 
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scarcely be discerned at this stage in its primitive development. It is likely 
to gather momentum, given a period of quietude and successful tackling of 
the bandit problem. 
FINANCE 

Financially, the Government have shown a strong grip of the situation. 
Parlous though the state of the national exchequer may be, urgent as is the 
need for stopping the unceasing drain of military expenditure, China is, in 
some respects, more favourably situated than many other countries. The slump 
in silver may be disastrous to the importer. It has its compensations for the 
Government and the people. This means that, if the plans for the eradica- 
tion of banditry can be put on a sound basis and if a really effective scheme 
of disbandment can be enforced, the process of recovery will be rapid and, 
perhaps, startling. It would not be suggested that the Government could 
rely implicitly on logical arguments of this kind to uphold their position with 
the Conference. They will be compelled, like any other political institution, 
to dress their shop window and, perhaps, to secure a suitable supply of 
irrelevant bunting to adorn a sober facade. Still, the fact that they can point 
to some such record as this, added to the knowledge that, to them, there is at 
the moment no alternative except the rule of communist bravoes, must give 
them confidence. It points to the possibility that, unless the fates of China, 
more suo, have something specially unexpected in reserve, the People’s Con- 
ference may definitely establish a landmark in the current history of this 
country. 
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EDITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editcrial attitude of PacitFic AFFAIRS. 


CHINESE FINANCES 
From the Times, London, March 20, 1931 


Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Minister of Finance, has a difficult task 
before him. For the third year in succession he is faced with a heavy deficit 
and with Army estimates which bear an inordinately high proportion to the 
revenues of those provinces which are under the effective fiscal control of 
Nanking. In the year 1929-30 the net revenue of the Central Government 
amounted to 438,000,000 Mexican dollars, or approximately £43,800,000. 
Military expenditure during the same period was, in round figures, £24,500,- 
000. It is therefore hardly surprising that the year showed a deficit of over 
£10,000,000. The deficit for the Chinese current financial year, which ends 
on June 30, is expected to amount to £14,300,000. The long war between 
Nanking and the Northern Tuchuns and the subsequent operations against 
the Communists have been painfully expensive necessities. Unhappily, Mr. 
Soong’s estimates for the coming year show little real improvement. He 
anticipates a revenue of £50,000,000, an expenditure of £64,000,000—forty- 
five per cent of which goes to the Army—and a deficit of £14,000,000, which 
is to be covered, as in previous years, by the issue of an internal loan and by 
additional taxation. It will be seen that military expenditure is still inordi- 
nately high, and, if such necessary expenses as the cost of collecting taxes and 
the service of foreign and internal loans are deducted from the estimates, the 
proportion occupied by military expenses will represent more than two-thirds 
of the Central Government’s revenue. Nor does the Military Budget nearly 
cover the national expenditure on armies and armaments. By no means all 
the Manchurian troops are paid out of the National Budget ; Szechwan, Yun- 
nan, and other provinces maintain local forces, which are to all intents and 
purposes independent armies, and are paid out of the local treasuries; and, 
finally, some 50,000 Communists and other irregulars are still on the war- 
path and pay themselves by looting any towns and villages which they can 
capture. 

These considerations make it difficult to share Mr. Soong’s hope that 
financial equilibrium will be restored in 1932-33. It is true that the repay- 
ment of foreign and domestic debt is proceeding at a much greater rate than 
current borrowing. It is also true that the defeat of the Northern Coalition 
has brought more provinces under the fiscal control of the Republic, and may 
lead to a reduction of military expenditure. But, as he admitted in his report 
on the last financial year, which was published at Nanking on Sunday, China 
has been hard hit both by the general economic depression and still more by 
the fall in the price of silver, which have seriously reduced the purchasing 
power of the country and are steadily increasing the adverse balance of its 
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trade. Export trade indeed is stagnant. The volume of imports has declined, 
and Mr. Soong suggests that the law of diminishing returns is coming into 
operation in consequence of the increase of the Customs duties, and that it will 
prevent any raising of the tariff in the future. He has admitted also that 
foreign lenders will not think seriously of assisting China until the Budget 
is balanced and a plan for the consolidation and redemption of the foreign 
debt is effectively in operation. He might have added that even then foreign 
capital will not be obtainable on easy terms if the Chinese Army continues 
to be at once the most expensive and the least efficient of those maintained 
by any important State. 


PARLIAMENTARY AFTERMATH IN JAPAN 
From the Osaka Mainichi, April 3, 1931 


Now that the Diet session is over, the nation apparently seems to think all 
the politics and statecraft have come to an end: to a temporary breathing 
spell, at least. —The Diet session, however, has not accomplished anything of 
national importance: what is important and must be done is left over. What 
will be the ability of the Government in tiding over the acute financial strain 
which will inevitably draw more on the State Treasury, what has the Govern- 
ment to do to cope with the prevailing industrial depression? Granting the 
depression is a world-wide condition and shows no sign of immediate restora- 
tion to the normal order, it would increase the number of the unemployed, not 
only of workers, but also of the so-called intellectual classes. What is the 
Government going to do about it? 

National and international, there are hundreds of problems that demand 
the best of all in statesmanship. The Diet session succeeded in achieving a 
very little in industrial policies and in ameliorating only to a very slight extent 
the acute condition of unemployment. Nothing fundamental was done to 
meet these pressing issues. 

There is nothing for the nation but to look for a Government that would 
be able to satisfy the national desire by applying proper energy and labour to 
the solution of these problems. We fully realize the difficulties that beset all 
these problems and the presence of able men in the Government to face the 
situation is what is most desired by the nation at this moment. 

The nation must always be testing the political parties as to their ability 
to assume the responsibility for State affairs. This test is all the more impor- 
tant since we are facing manifold problems of a serious nature. We believe 
now is the right time for the Minseito to demonstrate its ability to act and 
for the Seiyukai to show the nation its platform and the power to carry it out 
if afforded an opportunity, and thus present themselves hefore the nation for 
critical judgment. 

The nation at the same time should always observe and study what the 
major parties say or do with this object in view. 


Law Courts IN CHINA 
From the Citizen, Ottawa, April 8, 1931 
A disturbing report of criminal activity in Shanghai appeared in The 
Evening Citizen last Thursday. It came from the Times correspondent, 
telling of gunmen almost as though Shanghai were an American city. But 
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responsibility for law administration in Shanghai is neither American nor 
Chinese: the city is administered by an international commission. The law 
courts are under what is known as extraterritorial jurisdiction. They are 
presided over by foreign judges—British, American, French, Italian and 
others. 

Nationalist China is moving to abolish extrality, to bring the courts under 
Chinese law, just as the courts in Canada are under Canadian law. Some 
foreign residents in China already have to rely on Chinese law: there are 
no German nor Russian courts in Chinese territory. Germans and Austrians 
have managed to carry on business in China since the war without the priv- 
ilege of extraterritoriality. 

When Shanghai and other concessions and settlements revert to Chinese 
jurisdiction, foreign residents will have to be satisfied with Chinese law. 
Court cases will be decided by Chinese judges. The police will be under 
Chinese administration. Opponents are objecting that China’s administration 
of justice is inadequate: they want it brought more nearly up to western 
standards. 

Chinese statesmen admit that still much can be done to improve the code 
and the courts and the enforcement of law generally. But they mildly remark 
that the same could be said about the administration of justice in some western 
countries. No foreigner would dare to suggest extrality for certain great 
cities in the United States, where the courts seem to be far from perfect. 

Doubtless, extrality in China will be abolished by gradual steps. One 
proposal is to have an appeal court with three foreign advisers, British, 
American and French. The Chinese are reasonable people, also very patient. 


They have made considerable progress in recent years toward the elimination 
of foreign control, generally by compromise. They can afford to be patient, 
too, with thousands of years of background to stand upon, and all the time 
they need ahead. 


Press IN CHINA—No FREEDOM OF OPINION 
From the Osaka Mainichi, April 11, 1931 


Within the course of the last two years Chinese newspapers almost without 
exception have been converted into official organs of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The tendency for stricter censorship of the press was synchronous with 
the severance of relationship with the Russian Communists. And_ today 
official interference with press opinions has grown so meticulous that censors 
are almost daily dispatched to the editorial offices to meddle with the contents 
of newspapers. 

As a consequence of this unitary control, the vernacular papers numbering 
nearly a score and scattered in Nanking, Shanghai, Hankow, Peiping, etc., 
have come to publish day after day almost stereotyped opinions that echo the 
voices of the Nationalist authorities. In their editorials dealing with political, 
social and economic questions, there is nothing new or original, being essen- 
tially forced adulation. 

Control of public opinion has its meaning when conducted with appro- 
priate moderation, especially in the epoch of rapid sdcial and national transi- 
tion. Its harm can easily exceed the good, however, when it is carried to the 
extreme—and the control of public opinion is so apt to be carried to extremity. 
There are no small sections of intelligent public in China, who are seriously 
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concerned over the deliberate disavowal of the freedom of public opinion, for 
they believe that a régime of enlightenment can never be founded upon the 
denial of liberty. 

A matter of even more serious concern for us outsiders is the pressure 
brought to bear upon the foreign press agents by the Nationalist authorities. 
Not only to the press agents, but the hand of the censor has actually extended 
even to foreign papers published in China. Since the latter are generally run 
within the extraterritorial sections, their direct control is not possible. Hence 
the officials have recourse to a dastardly method of attack from behind. They 
close the postal service to these foreign papers, obstruct the function of tele- 
phone and telegrams, and even maltreat their delivery boys. 

Not satisfied with this, the officials make frantic efforts to check the flow 
of news from China by foreign reporters. A classic example of such childish 
attempt was the case of the reporter of the New York Times two years ago. 
It has now become the turn of Japanese reporters to endure the Chinese official 
provocations and campaign of annoyance. The reporters of the Rengo and 
Dentsu in particular have been placed in a position where it has become 
virtually impossible for them to fulfil their press service duties. Very rightly, 
the Japanese journalists in Nanking have decided to address a strong protest 
to the Nanking Government against this obvious breach of international 
courtesy. 

The Chinese authorities may imagine that it is possible through control of 
the press to magnify their merits and conceal their demerits. They forget 
that the international public has a much keener sense of discrimination than 
they imagine. Good points are reported as good without the use of restraint; 
similarly, bad points cannot be reported otherwise than as bad no matter what 
pressure is exercised. The main thing is thus good government and not clever 
camouflage. Surely the Nanking authorities cannot be blind to such simple 
and plain truths. 


Cxiass War IN AUSTRALIA 
From the Morning Herald, Sydney, April 6, 1931 


The gauntlet’s down. Communism, naked and unashamed, has flung its 
defiance in the face of the State and of the Empire; and it does not matter 
now that Labour leaders in the A. L. P. Conference are squabbling or 
intriguing for power. Nor does it matter whether the Communistic scheme 
is to be completed in three years or in ten. It is sufficient that the thing itself 
is taken from the platform in its extreme form and that neither Parliament 
nor public opinion is to count. The call, then, is for coéperation to combat 
this urgent and emergent evil. . . . 

The rising indignation of the community is natural enough. It resents the 
attempt at Soviet dictatorship on the one hand and the weakness of the 
Federal Labour party on the other. Very late in the day the Federal party, 
standing for the main organisation of the A. L. P., perceives the menace of 
the disruptive forces about which it has long been warned, and which it has 
neglected, belittled, or denied. 

Whether Mr. Scullin is now thoroughly aware of the injury done, and 
being done, both to his party and to Australia, and whether, being aware, 
he is in earnest in his steps to remove the causes of that injury, it is yet early 
to say. If he is in earnest and sincere, he must pay heed to the growing 
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anger of the great mass of the community which is not immediately in the 
thrall of the Communists. 

No man who consults his reading of history or his knowledge of the 
Australian people will doubt the eventual outcome of the political conflict into 
which the extremists have thrown this country. Ultimately, when whole- 
hearted co6peration is really undertaken by all movements for political reform, 
the success of the great mass of moderate-minded people against traitors and 
repudiators is as certain as the rising of tomorrow’s sun. But the popular voice 
must be made coherent, and the course it will advocate must be broadly con- 
ceived, disciplined to accept the facts of the situation, and free from either 
selfishness or vindictiveness. The Communists are forcing their “class war” 
on Australia, and Australians must declare emphatically that they will not 
have it. The task of recovering prosperity is undisguisedly one of hard work 
and sacrifice. It will demand the utmost effort, fairly distributed, of all 
citizens. The political side of this regeneration, upon which stress is laid at 
the moment, is not the required effort itself, but only the preparing of facili- 
ties for the effort. Towards this great end there can be allowed to stand in 
the way no imagined vested interests of any party, new or old, or any party’s 
exclusive policy. If those demanding reform are sincere they should find 
cooperation no great difficulty. Its first essentials are frankness and under- 
standing—together with, discreetly, some ability to forget. Meanwhile, the 
delay in clearing the road for reform might be faithfully analysed by those 
most concerned ; for bigotry is a great cause of it, and there must be no 
bigotry in this matter, for Australia’s sake. 


TuHeE ExtTrA.ity Crisis 
From the Chinese Nation, Shanghai, April 15, 1931 


Dr. C. T. Wanag’s latest statement with reference to the abolition of 
extraterritoriality throws considerable light upon the actual progress of 
negotiaitons on that important question. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
said, in part, that “the goal of the Chinese people’s ambition is today within 
reasonably measurable distance,” but “unfortunately, in one or two vital points 
these Powers are yet unable to go the whole way toward satisfying the admit- 
tedly legitimate aspirations of the Chinese Government and people, and | 
regret also to report that disagreement over these remaining vital points may 
render further negotiations abortive.” ... It can be readily perceived, from 
the gravity of the tone which runs throughout the Foreign Minister’s utter- 
ance, that the extraterritoriality situation is approaching a crisis. . . . 

It will be remembered that May 5 on which the National People’s Con- 
vention is scheduled to meet, has been selected by the Chinese Government 
as a day which shall definitely mark the end of the extraterritorial regime. 
The desire of the whole Chinese nation to see the early fulfilment of her 
legitimate aspirations in the abrogation of the extraterritorial privileges of 
foreign nationals residing in her territory scarcely needs recapitulation. If 
after an existence of well-nigh 90 years in which it has operated to the detri- 
ment of the Chinese Government and people, if after repeated declarations and 
promises on the part of the Powers concerned since three decades ago to re- 
linquish the privilege, if after all other countries except China, once similarly 
situated, have long since succeeded in getting rid of the restraint, and if after 
an intervention of 17 months of intermittent negotiations since the Chinese 
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Government declared the beginning of the actual process of re-establishing 
Chinese sovereignty by the abolition of extraterritoriality, the desired solution 
has not been achieved—small wonder the forbearance of the Chinese race 
should have reached its reasonable limit. To use the words of China’s official 
spokesman: “The pertinent fact seems to have been overlooked by the Powers 
concerned, that the patience and tolerance of the Chinese Government and 
people are not inexhaustible and that there is a reasonable limit to human 
endurance. Do these Powers desire to strain our patience and tolerance to 
the point of exhaustion?” It appears that the Chinese people are prepared to 
supply the answer to this all pertinent question, should the foreign Powers 
or their nationals feel reluctant to do so. And when the time comes for the 
fixing of the responsibility for whatever unhappy consequences may follow 
upon the deadlock, which now seems inevitable, unless “the Powers concerned 
will courageously and like true statesmen seize the fleeting time by the fore- 
lock and coéperate with the National Government in consummating the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, the bulwark of the unequal treaties,” the onus will 
fall upon the shoulders of the foreign Powers for their deliberate dilly- 
dallying. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE INDIAN CONFERENCE 
From the New Statesman and Nation, London, April 4, 1931 


The All India Congress has, by an overwhelming majority, endorsed the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement, and has appointed Mr. Gandhi to attend the Round 
Table Conference, with a large discretion as to making or accepting terms. 
This decision is, of course, an event of immense importance. Only the wildest 
optimist would have believed it possible a month or two ago. It is a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gandhi, and still more for Lord Irwin. But, though the 
first big rock has been circumnavigated, there are others ahead. The Con- 
gressites will no doubt make difficulties over the safeguards to be attached to 
the Constitution. What exactly they or Mr. Gandhi want—or will be pre- 
pared to accept—is by no means certain. Dominion status apparently is now 
vieux jeu; “complete independence” can be interpreted in various ways; and 
an “equal partnership, dissoluble at will,” raises both theoretical and practical 
difficulties. However, now that the Mahatma really seems to mean business, 
the Conference ought not to break down on this point. A more serious matter 
will be the attitude of the Moslems. ‘They were hardly represented in the 
Congress at Karachi, and the troubles at Cawnpore have shown how far the 
communal question is from being settled. 


Books of the Pacific 


CHINESE FARM ECONOMY 
By John Lossing Buck 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. G$5.00 


This study of 2,866 farms with 21,000 acres and 17,000 
persons is a result of the codperative efforts of the University 
of Nanking and the Chinese Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. This monumental piece of work presents 
the first realistic picture of the agricultural activities of that 
vast, unknown expanse about which so much is written and 
so little is known. 

Professor Buck here takes stock of the economic life of 
the Chinese farmer. It is a contribution of first-rate impor- 
tance to a systematic knowledge of China’s foremost industry. 
The study deals with land utilization, the farm business, 
tenancy, livestock, farm labor, the farm family and its food 
supply and standard of living. 

Today Chinese agriculture is a system of unfenced 
widely-scattered plots of land, which corresponds to the 
archaic strip system of Europe. The usual farm has 8.5 non- 
contiguous plots each less than an acre in size and the farthest 
average nearly two miles distance from the farmstead. 

The average farm capital is $1,769 (Mexican dollars),’ 
three-fourths of which is invested in land. The mortgaged 
land makes up only 1.2 per cent of the capital. Trees are 
bought and sold separately from the land, and on the average 
are worth $38 per farm. 

Livestock plays an unimportant role in Chinese agricul- 
ture, representing only 3.7 per cent of the capital; and live- 
stock and its products represent only 8.1 per cent of the annual 
income. The average farm has .5 oxen, .4 donkeys, .1 mules, 
6.5 chickens, 2.3 sheep, .2 goats, .9 hogs. Labor animals are 
much more important than productive animals. Three- 
fourths of the farmer’s cash receipts, $322 per year, are de- 
rived from the sale of crops. 

After deducting expenses, Buck finds that the returns to 
the family for its labor are $181 per farm. Only 39 of the 
2,866 farm families had returns of more than $350. These 


* All money values mentioned here are in Mexican dollars. 
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returns are closely associated with size of farm, crop yields, 
efficiency of labor, soils, and the like. 

China is no exception to the rest of the world. They have 
the tenancy problem there, too. In North China, three- 
fourths of the farmers own the land they operate; and in East 
Central China, less than one-half. The most important 
method of paying rent is in the form of a definite amount of 
grain, the “half and half” system being most common. The 
percentage of the total receipts that go to the landlord varies 
from 25 to 67 per cent. Landlords’ returns on capital vary 
from 2.6 to 17.8 per cent. Interest rates on loans are rarely 
less than 20 to 30 per cent. This study indicates the impor- 
tance of the problem of “fair rent payments,” which is now 
receiving the attention of the national government in China. 

The cropping systems of China are apparently quite dif- 
ferent from those of the United States. On account of the 
small amount of livestock, hay and pasture play an unim- 
portant role in Chinese agriculture. The crops are primarily 
grain, fibre, and leaf products, for direct human utilization. 
The by-products, straw, stalks, and fodder, are used for farm 
and city fuel, building, and feed for work animals. Since 
relatively little of these by-products is plowed under or re- 
turned to the soil in the form of animal manure, the human 
feces and urine are carefully conserved for the purpose. Be- 
cause of the long growing season, double cropping, which is 
comparatively unknown in the United States, is widespread. 
About one-half of the total crop area is double cropped. 

The student of prices will be interested in the wide varia- 
tions in the prices of the same commodity for the same year 
in different communities and the wide variations in prices of 
the same commodity in the same community for different 
years. These differences are due largely to lack of transporta- 
tion. There is a surprising similarity in price relationships 
in eastern China and in the United States. In China, for ex- 
ample, the price of wheat is 1.45 times the price of corn 
(maize), and in the United States, 1.49. 

Water, wind, or mechancial power is used only in 
irrigated areas. The muscles of man and beast are the sole 
source of farm power. In China, 663 hours of human labor 
are required to produce a hectare of corn, as compared with 
47 in the United States; for wheat the figures are 600 and 
26; for cotton, 1,620 and 289 man hours, respectively. In 
China, human labor is cheap and animal labor is expensive. 
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The sociologist will find a fascinating discussion of rural 
population, standard of living, and allied problems, in chap- 
ters nine and eleven. 

The Chinese family is a “large family” unit, including in 
addition to the immediate family, other relatives who do not 
live in the household, but who share in the family budget. 
The “immediate” family, father, mother, unmarried sons and 
daughters, represent but 61.1 per cent of the “economic” 
family. This study shows clearly the high correlation be- 
tween the size of the farm and the size of the “economic” 
family. 

The standard of living must of necessity be low because 
of the meagre income. Every time the Chinese farm family 
spends one dollar, the American farm family spends seven- 
teen. Few farmers in the areas studied can read and three- 
fourths of the farmer’s children have never attended school. 
Fuel represents 12.3 per cent of the value of goods consumed, 
compared with 5 per cent in the United States. The cause 
is clear; “what is put under the kettle is worth more than 
what is put inside.” 

The “home economist” will find food for thought in 
Chapter X. Grain forms ninety per cent of the food energy 
of the Chinese family; roots, nine; and animal products, one 
per cent. The old adage “one person requires three tou of 
grain each month” states the problem tersely, simply, and 
completely. 

The information in the tables is arranged in a compact 
and readily accessible form; the charts are effective. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs of common folks, 
their children, homes, fields, crops, tools, and the like. The 
usual photographs of the white-collared western professor 
surrounded by a group of admiring natives are missing. 

This book may be criticized because of the brevity of the 
conclusions. Despite the magnitude of the study, the author 
has not been over-cautious. He is to be commended for not 
generalizing on insufficient data. ,Much of our literature of 
the agriculture of the far east contains broad generalizations 
based on thirty-day tours of the Orient. When a warm current 
of optimism meets a cold current of pessimism, a fog results. 
Mr. Buck has cleared away much of the fog that has pre- 
vented us from seeing clearly the problems confronting 
Chinese agriculture. 

China is fortunate that Mr. J. L. Buck has presented the 
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economic and social aspects of Chinese agriculture factually 
in “Chinese Farm Economy”; and that his wife, Pearl S. 
Buck, has presented the same phenomenon in fiction, in her 
latest novel, ““Good Earth.”—F. A. PEARSON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY OF TANGIER 
By Graham H. Stuart 
Stanford University Press, California, 1931. G$4.00 


Dr. Stuart, as a result of his investigations in France, 
Spain, Great Britain, in Tangier itself, and also in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and his examinations of extensive documentary 
material, has produced an excellent study of the international 
administration of an important area. 

About one-half of the text is devoted to the period before 
1923. Successive peoples who have ruled this port since the 
time of the Phoenicians in 1400 B.C. receive historical treat- 
ment—Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, Visigoths, Arabs, 
Portuguese, English, Spanish and Moors. Dr. Stuart surveys 
the causes which led to the international interest in Tangier 
during the nineteenth century—protection of foreigners and 
problems arising from such protections; sanitation and health 
needs, resulting in an International Sanitary Council and a 
Hygienic Commission; the erection of the Cape Spartel light- 
house to ensure safe navigation. But above all, the political 
rivalries of Spain, France and Great Britain are analyzed at 
length in explanation of the events which led to the 1923 
Statute. From the Treaty of Madrid in 1880 to the French 
Protectorate over Morocco in 1912, the Tangier question was 
almost entirely merged in the question of Morocco itself. 
But at that time (a little before, in reality), largely due to 
British insistence, discussion began which resulted in an In- 
ternational Statute for the Government of Tangier, the final 
revision of which was accomplished in November, 1914. The 
war, however, intervened, and the proposed International 
Government did not come into existence. The struggle in 
Europe introduced some interesting problems in interna- 
tional law, owing to the various interpretations over the status 
of Tangier, and reacted most unfavorably on the Tangier 
economic situation itself, through the decline of transit com- 
merce, and the neglect of the administrative officials. After 
the war, France renewed her claims to Tangier, Spain initi- 
ated a publicity campaign in her own interests, while Britain 
consistently stood for internationalization. 
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The second part of the text describing the events leading 
up to the Statute of 1923, and the subsequent developments, 
is excellently done. The complicated machinery set up—the 
Committee of Control, Legislative Assembly, the Administra- 
tor, the Mixed Courts, the special police force, the Sultan’s 
jurisdiction over natives within the zone—is discussed at 
length, as well as the consequences of the refusal of Italy and 
the United States to adhere to the Statute. Within a short 
period the Spanish Government was openly urging revisions, 
and found an ally in Italy which had resented the manner in 
which the 1923 Statute was drawn up, Italy not having been 
invited to participate in the Conference. The author traces 
the Spanish and the Italian demands, and sets forth the details 
of the revised Constitution for Tangier. 

Dr. Stuart’s conclusions are of especial interest. The In- 
ternational Administration, he thinks, has not been an out- 
standing success. It is even doubtful if one can call Tangier 
an International City, because of the unusually dominant 
position of one Power—France. He is very critical of an 
arrangement made without consulting the inhabitants of 
Tangier itself, and suggests that the Treaty will not be really 
successful until this defect is remedied. He is disturbed at 
the decreasing trade of Tangier, the burdens imposed upon 
the Zone by an administrative machinery complicated enough 
for a national State, the consequences of artificial barriers and 
customs policies. “Granted a reasonable opportunity to ex- 
ploit her own possibilities and at the same time to reduce the 
burdens imposed from without, Tangier would have every 
reason to feel optimistic as to the future. Otherwise the only 
outlook seems to be subventions or bankruptcy.” 

The text concludes with the suggestion that the United 
States, which until 1923 participated in what international 
government there was at Tangier, should not adhere to the 
present Statute. Such adherence, it is claimed, “would benefit 
neither Tangier nor the United States, in view of present 
defects in the arrangement. However, should ‘‘a statute truly 
international” be devised, ‘“‘the United States may well return 
to her former policy of active participation and throw the 
full force of her influence toward making possible in the in- 
ternational city of Tangier a successful codperative adminis- 
tration of the nations.” 

It is a pleasure to read such a study so clearly set forth. 
Dr. Stuart’s style is always lucid and expressive; no words 
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are wasted, and a certain vitality of expression enables many 
technical parts to appear much more interesting than in the 
general run of books. The volume is attractively prepared: 
there is a slight error on page 111 (1929 for what must be 
1919), but the book is a fine example of scholarship and 
analysis; one only regrets that the length of the appendices 
and the type, binding and paper used will, through the added 
cost involved, prevent “The International City of Tangier” 
from reaching as large a reading public as its merit deserves. 
Readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS will, it may be added, be in- 
terested to compare the problems of international govern- 
ment in Tangier and Shanghai, and the reviewer hopes that 
a similar study of the Anglo-French condominium in the New 
Hebrides will be undertaken, for while material does exist, 
some of it is out of date, some is ex parte, and some is still in 
manuscript form. Dr. Stuart’s work should stimulate further 
research in our Pacific problems.—L. A. MANDER. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929 
By John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
Oxford University Press, London, 1930 


The “Survey of International Affairs for 1929” is the 
latest annual volume in a series dating from 1925, issued 
under the auspices of the Royal (formerly British) Institute 
of International Affairs, located in Chatham House, St. James 
Square, Arnold J. Toynbee, Director of Studies. The purpose 
of the series is to make readily available for speakers and 
writers who wish to mould public opinion on foreign affairs, 
carefully selected factual material upon which to base the 
advice they offer to the public. As the Royal Institute em- 
braces in its membership representatives of every school of 
thought, the “Surveys” do not set forth opinions except in so 
far as it is necessary to interpret facts. This series of annual 
volumes was designed to carry forward the record begun in 
“The History of the Peace Conference of Paris.” 

The issue of 1930, dealing with events of the year 1929, 
makes a departure from previous practice in emphasizing 
economic and cultural affairs, not to the exclusion of political 
relations but as codrdinate with them. This innovation was 
decided upon because of the declining importance of political 
associations called States and the increasing importance of 
economic, cultural and religious groups. Professor Toynbee 
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called to his assistance in this new field Doctor C. R.S. Harris, 
who has contributed two papers dealing with “International 
Conferences on Economic Cooperation,” and Mr. R. J. Stop- 
ford and Mr. M. J. Menken, who, in collaboration, sketched 
“The History of German Reparations from the Dawes Plan 
to the Young Report.” The remaining part of the record is 
the work of the Director of Studies, and the Institute is indeed 
fortunate in having such an able and outstanding historian as 
he to assemble facts and put them together in readable form. 
A few titles selected at random will give some idea of the 
scope of the work: “The Preparations for the London Five- 
Power Conference on the Limitation of Naval Armaments ;” 
“The Evacuation of the Occupied Territories of Germany 
(1928-1930) ;” “Abyssinia, Great Britain and Italy (1925- 


’ 


1929) ;“The Status of Foreign Concessions and Settlements,” 
(China); “The Fisheries Treaty Between Japan and the 
U.S. 5S. R., 1928;” “The Liquidation of Foreign Extraterri- 
torial Privileges in Siam;” “The Settlement of the Conflict 
Between the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy.” The general 
organization of the material is according to geographical 
areas: Western Europe, Tropical Africa, the Far East and 
the Pacific. A section is devoted exclusively to the relations 
between the Papacy and sovereign states. 

Here is a thesaurus of information set in its proper per- 
spective and interpreted by a scholar and publicist of interna- 
tional reputation. It is much more than a bare chronicle of 
events. It is nothing short of brief but well-proportioned his- 
tory. Throughout, Professor Toynbee preserves a delightful 
objectivity. Perhaps nowhere in the volume is this so clearly 
illustrated as in his discussion of the relations between the 
Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy. One excerpt will suffice. 
Referring to Italian legislation, following the Lateran Agree- 
ments admitting non-Catholic cults, the Director says (p. 473) : 


The enactment of this law was not an unfriendly act on 
Italy’s part towards the Holy See. From the standpoint of any 
civilized Western state of the time such a law was the necessary 
complement to the legislation flowing directly from a concordat 
conceived in the terms of the Italo-Papal concordat of the 11th 
February, 1929. From the standpoint of the Holy See, how- 
ever, the State guarantee of freedom for religious discussion 
and the substitution of “admission” for mere “toleration” of non- 
Catholic cults might appear to lessen the value of the reaffirma- 
tion (made in Article 1 of the treaty) that the Roman Catholic 
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Faith was the sole religion of the Italian State; and similarly 
the conferment of legal validity upon non-Catholic religious mar- 
riages might appear to diminish the significance of reconferment of 
legal validity upon the Roman Catholic marriage sacrament. 


The “Survey” makes no mention of Latin-American 
affairs during 1929. It is possible that on the international 
landscape that part of the earth did not loom up to sizable 
proportions in that year. Offhand, the reviewer calls to mind 
the protest of Honduras in 1929 against the terms of the 
settlement of the Colombia-Nicaragua dispute, but perhaps 
it was not of international importance. In the companion 
volume of source material above listed there is to be found a 
section on Pan-America. 

The “Survey” for 1929 maintains the high standard set by 
preceding volumes and adds by so much to the reputation of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs for disinterested 
service in the cause of wider knowledge and sounder judg- 
ments in the field of international relations. 

How to place primary source material at the disposal of 
students of international relations, is the question to which 
the Information Department of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs has particularly addressed itself. ‘The answer 
is to be found in two volumes of “Documents on International 
Affairs,” the first appearing in 1929 and the second in 1930, 
both edited by Mr. John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Honorary In- 
formation Secretary. They are designed to be supplementary 
to the Survey of 1929 and 1930, respectively. Since the official 
languages of modern diplomacy are French and English, the 
text is confined to these languages; but translations from other 
languages are included. 

The volume which appeared in 1930 represents a careful 
and judicious selection of key-material from sources in eight- 
een countries classified geographically as Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa; and, in addition, documents relating to Repara- 
tions, Evacuation of the Rhineland, Naval Disarmament, 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the Kellogg 
Pact. In these pages one can follow the incisive logic of Ram- 
say MacDonald in his comprehensive survey of the work of 
His Majesty’s Government, delivered at Guildhall, Novem- 
ber 9, 1929; or the flowing eloquence of Aristide Briand in 
his masterful defence of the Young Plan, delivered in the 
Chamber of Deputies, December 27, 1929. If one wishes to 
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consult Herr Hugenberg’s freakish “Bill Against the En- 
slavement of the German People” one can find it conveniently 
translated into English in the section under “Germany,” ac- 
companied by speeches of leading German statesmen in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The constitutional basis of the Vatican 
State is fully set forth. Thus the pivotal events of 1929 in the 
field of international relations in eighteen countries, including 
in addition to those already mentioned, Belgium, Greece, 
Poland, U. S. S. R., United States, Iraq, Persia, Turkey, 
Yemen, China, Japan, Egypt and others, are vitalized and 
made real through the reproduction of texts of treaties and 
agreements, diplomatic correspondence and speeches. It is a 
storehouse of exact and first-hand information. It facilitates 
more extended study. For example, if one is reading Profes- 
sor Toynbee’s excellent resumé of the essential facts in the 
dispute between China and the U. S. S. R. over the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, one can turn to the “Documents” and there 
read the text of the British note to China and the U.S. S. R., 
December 2, 1929; the text of the United States note to China 
and the U. S. S. R., December 2, 1929; the text of the Chinese 
reply, December 4, 1929; the text of the U. S. S. R. reply, 
December 4, 1929; and other material pertaining to this dis- 
pute. This parallelism between the historical survey and 
documentary source material is invaluable for students and all 
who wish to lay a broad foundation upon which to rest their 
opinions. They have in these volumes convenient access to 
primary source material. 

A selection of key-material is, of course, always somewhat 
subjective. It is easy to point out important omissions. Not 
everything can be included. It is a balance of choices that 
must be sought, and on the whole the editor has succeeded 
remarkably well in achieving proportion and balance. A case 
might be made for the inclusion of material on the Bank for 
International Settlements. Such a suggestion might lead, how- 
ever, to an argument over dates. The committee of experts to 
draw up the Young Plan, of which the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements is a part, met at Paris from February 11 to 
June 7, 1929, but the international agreement which embodies 
the new plan was not signed until January, 1930. 

It is good to have this volume in its present form. The 
Royal Institute has placed all students of international affairs 
in its debt. —W. H. George. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION; 769 pp.; Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, New York, 1930. 

This is a collection of documents for the year 1930. The 
publication marks and interprets the ten years of development 
that have followed the organization of the League of Nations. 
As Nicholas Murray Butler states in the preface: ‘Just eleven 
years ago International Conciliation offered ... a paper en- 
titled ““A League of Nations.” This document contained four 
statements regarding possible international organization... . 
One year after the appearance of this document, namely, on 
January 10, 1920, certain nations, only thirteen at the time, 
constituted themselves members of the League of Nations... .” 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD; edited by Walter H. Mallory; 200 
pp.; Yale University Press, New Haven, for Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, 1930; G$2.50. 

The year 1930 witnessed an unusual number of significant 

political changes throughout the world: seven revolutions, a 


score of general elections, and many important cabinet 
changes. The character, political affiliations, and ownership 
of many newspapers changed in this period. The Political 
Handbook has been revised and gives in compact form the 
essential information on the rulers, political parties, and news- 
papers. It has been enlarged to include a section on the 
organization and personnel of the League of Nations, and is 
a mine of information for the person desiring to keep abreast 
of the times. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1929-30; 
issued by the International Institute of Agriculture; 747 pp.; Bestetti & 
Tumminelli, Rome, 1930. 

A world survey of agriculture, embodying production, live 
stock, international trade, prices, freight, fertilizers, rates of 
exchange, and a lengthy appendix concerned with population 
and forestry. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW;; by Ellery C. Stowell; 829 pp.; Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1931; G$4.75. 


In this book is presented the system of rules which actually 
govern international relations. The events of state practice 
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and relationships have been examined and form a useful 
guide for those in authority, and the volume might well serve 
as a basis for the progressive codification of international law 
“which is the great problem now confronting us.” 


RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL LAW SINCE THE WAR; by Quincy Wright; 
58 pp. with bibliography; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, 1930. 


A report to the International Relations Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. Since the war there has 
been a remarkable development in the law which governs the 
relations of the independent states, and this little volume 
affords a view of the immense field of research which ex- 
amines and evaluates the tendencies manifested and the 
sources from which they spring. ‘Thus the report stimulates 
interest in, and suggests helpful methods of approach to, the 
study of the law of nations. 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1930; 285 pp.; Oxford 
University Press, London, 1930; 16s. 


This is sponsored by the Royal Institute of International 


Affairs. It contains eight articles prepared by various 
eminent authorities concerning more significant international 
events, together with notes on decisions, opinions and awards 
of International tribunals, and a lengthy book review section. 


QUAESTIONUM JURIS PUBLICI LIBRI DUO; by Cornelius van Bynkershoek, 
translated by Tenny Frank; 2 volumes: Photographic Reproduction of the 
Edition of 1737, 384 pp. plus index; Translation, 304 pp.; Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1930; 30s. 


These two volumes are published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Van Bynkershoek has long 
been acclaimed an outstanding authority in questions of 
public law, and his monumental work, first published in 1737 
in Leyden, was written while he was President of the Supreme 
Court of Holland, Zealand and West Frisia. The work is 
divided into two books: On War, and On Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. The photographic reproduction, comprising Volume 
I, is a faithful copy of the Latin original, and is worthy to 
grace any collection, while Volume II is a masterly transla- 
tion with lists of edicts, decrees, treaties, and with an intro- 
duction, dedication, conspectus and index. 
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INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT; by Edmund C. Mower; 736 pp. with ap- 
pendices and index; D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 1931; G$4.00. 


This book is an attempt to describe how the modern 
Society of Nations governs itself. It presents in a single study 
an outline of the international governmental system at once 
comprehensive enough to embrace its essential features and 
non-technical enough to be of general interest. It therefore 
meets the needs of students and readers who have not the time 
to specialize in the field of international relations but desire 
a general knowledge of the governmental relations between 
the nations of the contemporary world. 


RATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; a symposium; 
International Industrial Relations Association, The Hague, Holland, 1930. 


Materials gathered at the 1929 conference on “Human 
Relations in a Rationally Organized Industry,” convened at 
the Hague by the International Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion. Both management and labor from several European 
nations were represented. The volume is in French, German 
and English. 


LE PRINCIPE DES NATIONALITES; by Robert Redslob; 275 pp.; Sirey, Paris, 
1930; Fr. 40. 


A scholar has delved deep into the problem of nationality, 
studying physical and psychological origins and the dif- 
ficulties and implications of change. 


NATIONALITY, ITS NATURE AND PROBLEMS; by Bernard Joseph, 369 pp.; 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929; G$3.00. 


The author brings forward a startling argument on behalf 
of nationalism and against an internationalism that is tending 
to supersede the former. On behalf of his thesis he goes into 
the questions of race and tribal instinct, the language factor, 
the cultural value of national feeling in stimulating art and 
literature, tradition as a force, and the concept of political 
sovereignty. He then considers briefly the history of nation- 
alities in Europe and the forces working for a recrudescence 
of national feeling in the East. 


POLITIQUE COMMERCIALE INTERNATIONALE; by O. Paranagua; 214 pp.; 
Chauny et Quinsac, Paris, 1930; Fr. 30. 


The Brazilian delegate to the International Economic 
Conference of 1927 discusses tariffs and tariff treaties and the 
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advantages of an international policy with regard thereto: 
free trade and protection are dealt with. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMISTS; 1079 pp. with appendix; George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1930; $G3.50. 


This is the permanent record of the second Conference 
held at Cornell University in August, 1930. The first Con- 
ference was held in 1929 in England. The volume contains 
the opening addresses by various members, a complete list of 
reprinted papers delivered at the Conference together with 
discussions, and an appendix dealing with the organization of 
the Conferences. The papers and discussions are thorough 
and detailed, and cover a wide range of subjects relating to 
agricultural economics, international relations, and the bear- 
ing of the present world-wide economic depression upon 
agriculture. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 1930; 
edited by Charles Wickens; 802 pp.; H. J. Green, Government Printer, Mel- 
bourne, 1930. 


In addition to the usual detailed statistical information 
this issue contains a special survey of the Australian aborigine, 
together with articles covering interstate trade, imports, etc. 
The chapter on Commonwealth Finance is of special interest 
and significance to the rest of the world at this time. 


THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 1930; published by authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; 1094 pp. with appendix, maps, and diagrams; F. A. 
Acland, Printer, Ottawa, 1930. 


A general, detailed, statistical survey and review of Can- 
ada for 1930, dealing with government policies, population, 
agriculture and industry, transportation and trade, labor, 
education, miscellaneous administration, etc. A mass of 
marshalled information about the Dominion. 


STATUTES, TREATIES AND DOCUMENTS OF THE CANADIAN CONSTITU- 
TION 1713-1929; edited by W. P. M. Kennedy; 751 pp. with appendix and 
index; Oxford University Press, London, 1930; 26s. 


Constitutional history of Canada in the form of documents 
collected, edited, annotated, and commented upon by a Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Toronto. This provides a 
convenient volume for students of Canadian law and history. 


- 
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STATISTICAL ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES, Abstract 
for the Year 1929, in Dutch and English; issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce, Weltevreden, 1930. 


This survey of Holland’s Colonial Empire in the Pacific 
covers population, sanitation, law, production, commerce, 
banking, communication, government, economics, social con- 
ditions, and meteorology. It is entirely a statistical report, 
and English and Dutch are printed in parallel columns. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES HANDBOOK: NEW ZEALAND, 1930; compiled in the 
Census and Statistics Office of the Dominion of New Zealand; 734 pp. with 
appendix; W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1930; 7s. 6d. 


The 1930 edition of the Local Authorities Handbook rep- 
resents the fifth of the series. Information covers the system 
of local government, general statistics, trade undertakings of 
local authorities, and a resumé of each borough, town, district 
and harbor. 


SOVIET UNION YEAR BOOK 1930; edited by A. A. Santalov and Louis Segal; 
670 pp. with appendices and index; Allen & Unwin, London, 1930. 


This is a book which will provide business and public 
men with reliable information on the economic and political 
life of the U.S. S. R. It supplies information on the actual 
conditions in Russia and should be of assistance in the pro- 
motion of economic and cultural relations between the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world. The book has been pub- 
lished each year since 1925; this issue contains much new 
material on health, trade marks and patent laws, and rights 
of foreigners. Information is up to date, and latest maps are 
included. This volume should be an invaluable addition to 
the libraries of all who are interested in the progress of the 


U.S. S.R. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 1930; edited by Albert Hart and William 
Schuyler; 887 pp.; American Year Book Corporation, New York, 1931; G$7.50. 


The American Year Book is published annually as a rec- 
ord of the significant events, personalities, and tendencies of 
each successive year in the United States. This issue contains 
a full account of the organization and conduct of the busi- 
ness of the country, and of scientific, social and educational 
progress in America. A feature is a comprehensive list of 
societies and organizations of national scope which relate to 
the subject of each division, and the list of contributors in- 


en 


nee 
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cludes some of the greatest authorities in American history, 
government, finance, science, engineering, business, literature, 
education, and the arts. 


Pamphlets 


ACTION ON INTERRACIAL Frontiers, 37 pp.; Annual Report 1930; Na- 
tional Urban League, New York, March 17, 1931. 
The National Urban League comes of age this year. In this pam- 
phlet is found a review of the League’s work during the past year. L. H. 
Wood, chairman, says, in part: “The year has brought more evidence 
than usual of the growing efficiency of the Negro in many new avenues of 
employment. Even if this has taken the sad form of increased bitterness 
in interracial matters, it is an indication of respect for the Negro as a 
competitor and was to be expected when jobs are scarce.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PaciFic SocioLocicaL Society, Volume II, 48 pp.; 
Los Angeles, January 16, 1931. 
Among the articles included in this report, “Social Change in 
Russia,” by Gordon Watkins, and “Cultural Change in China,” by 
John Burgess, should be of interest to Pacific students of sociology. 


Review oF Economic ConpiTIONs IN Mippte AsiA, 36 pp. with statistical 
supplement; issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; February, 1931. 

A mimeographed report prepared in the offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Middle Asia for the use of American firms in that 
area and in the United States. In this issue exports of gums and veg- 
etable oils, and imports of foodstuffs, machinery, oil, textiles and aviation 
products are considered. 


Inp1a: CoNSsTITUTION oR CHaos, 37 pp.; Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 

This is an article reprinted from the Round Table, London, No. 82, 

March, 1931. The article was cited in the Periodicals section of the 

May Paciric AFFAIRS, our note reading: “Concerning the Round Table 
Conference proposals, the fresh start, and the outlook.” 


WAGES AND REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN THE U.S.5S.R., 
212 pp.; by S. Zagorsky; Studies and Reports series D, No. 19; Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1930. 

This report covers the period of the economic policy in force from 
1922 to 1929, breaking off with the new period inaugurated some eight- 
een months ago by the introduction of the Five-Year Plan. It completes 
a series of studies by the author. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM, 30 pp.; Geneva Special 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 3; Geneva Research Information Committee, 
Geneva, March, 1931. 

Contents are headed: Extent and Severity of the Present Crisis, 
Proposed International Action, The International Labor Organization, 
The Approach of Another Crisis, Summary and Conclusion. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF MANCHURIA, 68 pp.; by Herbert Feis; Studies 
in World Economy No. III; Jnternational Conciliation, April, 1931. 
This study constitutes the third of a series dealing with a fundamental 
problem of international relations, that of discovering whether inter- 
national trade competition points toward economic conflict. It discusses 
the trade problems of Manchuria, a country whose economic policy is so 
disrupted by conflicting national claims. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the National Research Council, 156 pp.; 
1929-1930, Dominion of Canada; Ottawa, 1931. 

The report contains the statement of the President and the financial 
statement. It reviews the activities of the Council and summarizes the 
activities of associate committees, results of committee conferences, and 
reports of researches. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF 1930 IN THE NETHERLANDS 
East Inpies, Part II, Outer Provinces, 47 pp. and map; Department 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Weltevreden, 1931. 
A summary for Netherlands East Indies, consisting of a series of 
tables compiled through surveys to determine the population statistics of 
the islands. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE HAWAIIAN Repustic, THE, 11 pp.; by Thomas M. 
Spaulding; Occasional Papers No. 12, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
April, 1931. 

An analysis of the short-lived Hawaiian Republic which existed from 
1894 to 1898. The effectiveness of the Constitution which was framed 
at that time may only be guessed at, as it did not function long enough 
to be judged in fair trial. In this pamphlet the author reviews the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 


Ost UND SUDOSTASIEN IM JAHRE 1930; Ostasiatischer Verein, Hamburg- 
Bremen, 1931. 


Trade of and general comments on Eastern countries in 1930. 


Economic STaTIsTICs OF JAPAN, 1930, 145 pp.; Bank of Japan, 1931. 

This set of statistical tables, published in Japanese and English, 
covers money and banking, public finance, foreign trade and transporta- 
tion, prices of commodities, commercial affairs, agriculture and industry, 
power, fuel and light, labor, and miscellanea. 


INSTITUTE OF PoLitics AT WILLIAMSTOWN, MassaAcuHussets: ITs First 
DecabE, 65 pp.; Rumford Press, April, 1931. 

An account of the origin and purpose of the Institute and the evolu- 
tion of its organization and administration, an outline of its programs 
for the first ten years, and a statement concerning its achievement. Ap- 
pendices contain a variety of statistical material, names of Institute 
personnel, and the subjects of its discussions together with a list of its 
publications. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT AND AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 
IN CHINA (1912-1930), 155 pp.; by Jefferson D. H. Lamb; Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Social Work, Yenching University, Peiping, 
January, 1931. 

A social, economic and juristic study of the agrarian movement during 
the past eighteen years, by a professor of sociology at Yenching Univer- 
sity. 

INDIAN RouND-TABLE CONFERENCE, 83 pp.; Cmd. 3772; H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1931. 

This includes the sub-committees’ reports, the conference resolution, 
and the Prime Minister’s statement. Presented by the Secretary of State 
for India to Parliament in January, 1931. 


INTERNATIONAL TREATY FOR THE LIMITATION AND REDUCTION OF NAVAL 
ARMAMENT, 40 pp.; Treaty Series No. 1 (1931), Cmd. 3758; H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1931. 

His Majesty’s ratification in respect of the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and India deposited on October 27, 1930, and in respect of the 
Irish Free State on December 31, 1930. The terms of the International 
Treaty, drawn up in London on April 22, 1930. Published in parallel 
columns of French and English. 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930, Summary of Proceedings, 132 pp.; Cmd. 3717; 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 

The Economic Section takes up the greater part of this booklet, 
reviewing the work of the Committee on Economic Codperation, and 
other economic problems of the British Empire. Loss of Airship R-101, 
Inter-Imperial Relations, arbitration and disarmament, the antarctic, 
defence, etc., are other subject considered here. 


REVIEW OF Economic ConpITIONS IN Mippie Asia, 45 pp. with statistical 
supplement; issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, March, 1931. 

Current conditions, foreign trade, government news, exports and 
imports. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


NotE:—Among the following references to periodicals those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIAN Pustic Dest: 1914 to 1930; by Herbert M. Bratter; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1931. 
In this summary Commonwealth and State debts are compared by 
means of tables and graphs, showing the large increase under both heads 
since 1914, largely due to war debts and other external items. 
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Aux ANTIpopEs; in French, by William Martin; Journal de Genéve, Geneva, 
April 23, 1931. 

Ce Qu’on PENSE DANS L’INDIE DE L’Accorp GANDHI-IRWIN; in French, 
by H. N. Kunzru; Journal de Genéve, Geneva, Mar. 29, 1931. 

A survey of some of the opinions current in India concerning the 
Gandhi truce. 

ENGLAND’s Crisis; by André Siegfried; Fortnightly Review, London, April, 
1931. 

“To turn the corner from the nineteenth into the twentieth century— 
there, in a word, is the whole British problem. . . . Although almost a 
third of the present century has passed, Great Britain still depends on an 
economic structure and on methods which often definitely belong to the 
previous century.” 

InpDIAN RouNnD TABLE CONFERENCE, THE; by W. Wedgwood Benn; 
International Affairs, London, March, 1931. 

“Three general lines developed as a result of the Conference, the 
three sides of a triangle on which the edifice has to be erected. They are, 
first, Federation; second, Responsibility; third, in a jargon phrase, Safe- 
guards.” 

MAKING A ConsTITUTION ; by Sir John Marriott, Fortnightly Review, Lon- 
don, May, 1931. 

“An Introduction to India’s Problem,” pointing out how contrary to 
British instincts is the idea of setting about deliberately to make a con- 
stitution as if it were “a pudding to be made from a recipe.” Yet, “to 
frame a Constitution for a continent: that, and nothing else, is the task 
which confronts the statesmen of the British Empire today.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAst INDIA ASSOCIATION; a symposium; Asiatic Re- 
view, London, April, 1931. 

This issue contains a number of articles concerning India and her 
current problems: education, research, the supreme court, the viceroy, 
labor, the Indian states. Of particular interest is an article entitled ‘““The 
International Aspects of Indian Emigration—III,” by Lanka Sundaram. 

STRUKTURELLE ERNEUERUNG IN DER INDISCHEN INDUSTRIE UND WIRT- 
SCHAFT ; in German, by B. K. Sarkar; Geo-Politik, Berlin, April, 1931. 

New structure of industry in British India and the Indian States, and 

the reorganization of the native economy; with full bibliography. 


CHINA 


BuILpING A New SHANGHAI; by Huang Ching-shu; Chinese Nation, Shang- 
hai, April 15, 1931. 

A special survey of the past achievements and possible future devel- 
opments of the Chinese-administered areas of Nantao, Pootung and 
Chapei. 

Curna’s NATIONAL CONVENTION TO TAKE STOCK OF REVOLUTION; by 
Nathaniel Pfeffer; New York Times, May 3, 1931. 

Concerning the prospects for the long-awaited Nanking conference 
which will give an opportunity for an overhauling of the existing gov- 
ernmental machinery. 
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CHINESE PERSONALITIES; by W. W. Astor; Journal of the Central Asian 
Society, London, January, 1931. 

Impressions of Chiang Kai-shek, Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria, 
T. V. Soong, C. T. Wang and other notables. 

CHINESE Rep Army, A; by Agnes Smedley; New Masses, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

This writer sends from Shanghai an account by a Chinese student 
who returned to his home district in Hunan last summer just following 
the victory of the 5th Red Army in that territory. 

Hanps OFF THE CHINESE Soviets; by Chie Hua; Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, April 10, 1931. 

A Chinese adherent of the Communist movement in China writes of 
the campaign of the Nationalists against the ‘“‘“Red Armies” in what he 
terms the “Soviet districts” of South and Central China. He quotes the 
Kuomintang Chairman for the province of Kiangsi as being obliged to 
admit that “the province of Kiangsi is almost entirely bolshevised.”’ 

Kovuo-MIN-TANG; in French, by Auguste Viatte; Le Correspondent, Paris, 

February, 1931. 

A resumé of the doctrines and practices of Chinese Nationalism. 

MANDCHOURIE ET LA CHINE; in French, by Gaston Cadoux; Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire, Paris, August 10, 1930. 

Economic aspects of the problem. 

PEoPLeE’s CONVENTION IN CHINA; by O. M. Green; Asiatic Review, Lon- 
don, April, 1931. 

PERILS OF THE YANGTZE; by Hallet Abend; New York Times, March 30, 
1931. 

The Times China correspondent has a long mail story on the perils 
of Yangtze navigation—natural and man-made—and incidentally on 
communism and general conditions in that area. 

THROUGH DARKNESS IN CHINA; by Agnes Smedley; New Masses, New 
York, February, 1931. 

Agnes Smedley says: ‘The past two years in China have witnessed 
a decided and rapid swing to the Left in the young Chinese intellectual 
world.” She discusses such movements in art, literature and politics. 

You Have SEEN THE Heaps; by Whittaker Chambers; New Masses, New 


York, April, 1931. 
Purporting to be the story told by a Chinese Communist. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press Opinion; translated editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
April 15, 1931. . 
Editorial reprints appearing in this department: Sino-Soviet Rela- 
tions, China and the Powers. 
From THE CHINESE Press; translated editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, 
April 2, 9, 16, 23, 1931. 
Editorials translated from the Chinese press on The Restriction of 
Boxer Indemnity by Japan, Legally Fixed Marital Age, Conservation of 
Financial Resources, Patang to be Capital of Sikang Province, Financial 
Debacle in Britain and Japan, The Extrality Question. 
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MarRKETS FOR TRUCKS AND Busses 1N AstiA—Part I; by Ernest Cav- 
enaugh; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., April 13, 1931. 

In the past eight years, according to the writer, the registrations of 
motors have increased nearly 13 times, and the number is steadily in- 
creasing. America accounts for over four-fifths. India and Japan operate 
half of all commercial vehicles in Asia. The article illustrates the 
development of communications in the Orient. 

OFFICIAL REcorDs OF RENGO’s FALSE REPORTS; special publication; China 
Critic, Shanghai, April 23, 1931. 

Following the excitement due to the altercation over the suspended 
press privileges of Rengo, Japanese news agency, in China, the Critic 
published a four-page supplement under the above-cited head. The 
material is marshalled in four columns, giving dates and news source in 
the first, the quoted Rengo report in the second, in the third the quoted 
report of other agencies on the same occurrence; the fourth column 
is labeled “Facts.” The parallels are interesting for students of news 
sources and communications. The period covered lies between the dates 
May, 1930, and March, 1931. 

Press IN CHINA Topay, THE; by Chou Ke-cheng; New China, Peiping, 
March, 1931. 

New China is a young publication, this issue being Volume 1, Num- 
ber 5. It is issued by the School of Journalism at Yenching University. 
This article covers, in general, the subject of the Chinese Press, discussing 
the characteristics of Oriental newspapers today. 

PROTECTION THAT Destroys; by E. K. Moy; China Critic, Shanghai, April 
16, 1931. 

A Chinese newspaper correspondent uses an incident involving Hallett 
Abend of the New York 7'imes and his report of events on the Yangtze 
as an example of the international dangers attendant upon what he terms 
loose press reporting. 

RECENTE CONFERENCE FERROVIAIRE CHINOISE; in French, by Dr. Ma; 
Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, April 14, 1931. 

A Chinese contributing editor reviews the railway situation in China 

in the light of the recent national communications conference. 
TRANSPORTATION IN Mexico; by T. A. Ediger; Mexican Commerce and 
Industry, Mexico City, April, 1931. 

A short article on rail, air and water routes which are playing a vital 

part in the development of Mexico. 


CULTURE 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN; by Tasuku Harada; Friend, 
Honolulu, April, 1931. 
An editorial note preceding this article says: ‘This comes as another 
approach, along with many which Christian people are making, toward 
a better understanding of the great non-Christian religions of the world.” 
Curna’s SHADOW LAND; by Rodney Gilbert; Asia, New York, May, 1931. 
An ex-newspaperman of China writes entertainingly of the reality 
of the spirit world in the everyday mortal world of China—the large 
place occupied by the dead in the everyday lives of the Chinese people. 
Ceremonies, customs, superstitions, etc., are reviewed. 
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Cuinese Music; by S. C. Zia; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, April 15, 1931. 
A study of the characteristics of Chinese music as it stands today and 
the possibilities in meeting the musical needs of a regenerated nation. 
Today Chinese music does not approach the heights of the olden days, 
but the writer sees a way to ultimate regeneration. 
CHINESE STUDENTS IN GREAT BriTAIN; by Szeming Sze; Asiatic Review, 
London, April, 1931. 

The President of the Central Union of Chinese Students discusses 
the difficulties, activities, and contacts of the Chinese students in England, 
and considers the problems of the returned students. 

EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING; by Harold Rugg; Pro- 
gressive Education, Washington, D. C., April, 1931. 

“The real issue is that of the orientation of our educational outlook 
upon life. Shall it continue to be a narrow materialism and an anar- 
chistic nationalism, or shall it be an all-embracing awareness of life and a 
world-wide internationalism? Shall we conceive of education within 
modern nations in terms of national self-aggrandizement, or of a fragile 
world society of mutually interdependent units?” 

EFFECT OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION Upon CurisTIANITY, THE; by 
Frank Rawlinson; World Unity, New York, May, 1931. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Acainst CoLoNIAL Oppression; by P. de Groot; Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, April 10, 1931. 

A Hollander writes, in the organ of the Pan-Pacific Red Trade 
Union Secretariat, an indictment of Dutch Colonial methods in Indo- 
nesia, and of the spread of national consciousness under the banner of 
Communism in that territory. 

AMERICAN INDIAN’S REHABILITATION, THE; by Ray Lyman Wilbur; Cur- 
rent History, New York, May, 1931. 

The Secretary of the Interior writes in defense of the policies and 
work of the Indian Office, which has been attacked in speech and print 
for many years by those who think that it is filled with graft and cor- 
ruption. “I think we can say that no native people has ever been better 
treated by the invader and his dominating civilization than has the 
American Indian by the government of the United States.” 

CHAMBRE VOTE LA PRoTECTION DU CaouTCHOUC COLONIAL, La; in French, 
by the Editor; L’Indochine, Paris, April 5, 1931. 

On the action of the French Chamber of Deputies in voting for the 
economic protection of rubber in the Colonies. A survey of the situation 
in Cochin China and elsewhere in this respect and of the need for the 
action taken. 

Cris—E EN CoCHINCHINE, La; in French, anonymous; L’Indochine, Paris, 
April 5, 1931. 

Extracts from a letter written by a Frenchman of 30 years’ resi- 
dence in Cochin China, describing the past unsuccessful year in that 
country and forecasting a worse for 1931. Poverty among the natives 
—‘“even those who pass as rich,” due to extensive borrowing for specu- 
lation; high cost of agricultural lands; depressed currency; high prices, 
etc. 
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DvuTCH IN THE East INpigs, THE; by Adele de Leeuw; Current History, 
New York, May, 1931. 

A general review of the Dutch rule in the Indies, covering labor 
conditions, education of natives, foreign concessions, etc. ‘‘Undoubtedly 
Holland is in the East Indies to make money; she needs her colonies, 
but they, too, need her.” 

ELECTIONS INDIGENES AU CoNSEIL CoLoNIAL, Les; in French, by the Editor; 
L’Indochine, Paris, February 20, 1931. 

The French Colonial Council is made up of 10 elected French 
members and 10 native members. The latter are chosen by an “elec- 
toral college” composed of native Asiatics, subjects of France, above 
the age of 25. This article describes the “victory of the independents” 
in the last elections. 

FAISONS EN INDOCHINE DE LA PAYSANNERIE FRANCAISE; in French, by the 
Editor; L’Indochine, Paris, January 20, 1931. 

In advocating the establishment of a French peasantry in Indo- 
China, the editor bases this discussion on the articles of M. Maurice 
Reclus in Le Temps Colonial (supplement to Le Temps). M. Reclus 
is reputed to have answered with cultural reasons those critics of the 
French Government’s colonization policy who ask, in crass economic 
vein: “When there are not enough Frenchmen to exploit the resources 
of France, why maintain colonies which you are unable to colonize?” 

KorEA—LAND OF THE MorninG Cam; by Herbert A. Miller; World 
Unity, New York, May, 1931. 
Seventh contribution in the Round-the-World Log of a Sociologist. 
New Pros_eMs REvIvE INTEREST IN INDEPENDENCE OF PHILIPPINES; a 
symposium; Congressional Digest, Washington, May, 1931. 

The Pro and Con feature of this issue is concerned with Philippine 
Independence. Having paved the way with a collection of editorials, 
summaries and brief reviews of the situation, the editors published 
varying views of a number of U. S. Senators, Representatives and officials 
on the question: Should Early Independence Be Granted the Philip- 
pines? Is America Committed to Philippine Independence ? 

SociAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE IDIGENOUS SOCIETY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
East Inp1Es; by J. Kiekstra; Asiatic Review, London, April, 1931. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


AMERICA AND EcoNoMIC INTERNATIONALISM; unsigned; Foreign Affairs, 
London, April, 1931. 

On what grounds do the more serious of the advocates of a tariff 
for revenue urge a departure from Free Trade at this juncture? Here 
are reprinted excerpts from an article in the New Statesman and Nation 
by Keynes, who discusses the question. 

APPEAL From CHINA, AN; by Chang Kia-ngau; World Trade, Paris, April, 
1931. 

This article stresses the need of a world silver conference. In 
response to a cabled appeal from the author, who is general manager 
of the Bank of China, the Executive Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce decided on February 20 to sponsor the idea of 
an international conference. Consequently all National Committees 
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have been asked to urge upon their respective governments the impor- 
tance of giving a favorable reception to any invitations to conversations 
or conferences on the subject. The League of Nations has also been 
urged to take initiative. 

EFFECT OF FALLING Prices Upon LAsour CONDITIONS IN NEw ZEALAND, 
THE; by J. B. Condliffe; International Labour Review, London, April, 
1931. 

After tracing the effect of falling prices on international trade and 
credit resources in New Zealand, the author examines the standard of 
social conditions, resistance against lower wages, long hours, worse 
labor conditions, etc. He offers remedial measures for the increasing 
unemployment. He emphasizes the bearing of the approaching “absorp- 
tion point” of falling prices on the economic problems of Europe, which, 
he suggests, are aggravated by the slowing up of development in oversea 
markets due to the falling level of world prices. 

ForricN Loans oF CHINA, THE; by E. Kann; Finance and Commerce 
(British), Shanghai, January 21, 1931. 

A study of the present-day status of cable and wireless loan issues. 

How To Recapture Far-EasterN MarKeETs; unsigned; Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, Manchester, April 16, 1931. 

The British Economic Mission to the Far East and the Cotton 
Mission, which have recently returned to England after a six months’ 
tour of inquiry to discover the reasons for the decline of British trade 
in these markets, have presented their reports to the Government. This 
is an advance summary of the Cotton Mission’s report, in which are 
made various recommendations for securing an increased share of the 
China trade in piece goods. 

JAPANESE LoANs To CHINA; by M. Odagiri; Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, March, 1931. 

This article was originally prepared for the Kyoto Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. In it the author explains the reasons 
underlying independent Japanese war loans to China. He reflects the 
attitude of the Japanese Government on an issue of major importance. 

NouveEL_Le LEGISLATION SUR LES BANQUES CHINOISE, LA; in French, by 
J. Em. Lemiére; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, April 
14, 1931. 

M. Lemiére thinks that the new banking laws adopted by the 
Legislative Yuan on March 24 last, which he here discusses, are the 
most recent and most convincing proof of the Chinese Government’s 
determination to accomplish modernization and national unification in 
all fields, economic as well as political. 

SHIPPING Po.icy IN CHINA; by Friedrich Otte; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, April, 1931. 

This article considers the international background and the case for 
China, and forms the first of a series. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF NortH America; by Oliver E. Baker; Eco- 
nomic Geography, Worcester, Mass., April, 1931. 
This is Part IX of a series, and deals with the North Pacific hay 
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and pasture region. The author is Senior Agricultural Economist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The magazine is undertaking a major 
series of articles on the agricultural regions of the world, and it is ex- 
pected that the first installment of “Agricultural Regions of Asia,” by 
Samuel Van Valkenburg, will begin in the July, 1931, issue. 

FivE-YEAR PLAN AND Its INDUSTRIAL CONSEQUENCES, THE; by I. A, 
Brown; World Trade, Paris, April, 1931. 

“The essence of the Five-Year Plan is, then, the accumulation and 
investment of the capital resources of the U. S. S. R. with the object of 
greatly increasing production and rendering it more efficient. The design 
is that at the end of five years Russia should be one of the great indus- 
trial countries of the world. ... In its finally accepted form the 
Five-Year Plan provides for a total outlay of 86,000 million roubles.” 

JAPANESE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN MANCHURIA; by W. H. 
Wang; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, April 15, 1931. 

Let INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT; by P. H. Grog- 
gins; American Federationist, Washington, D. C., April, 1931. 

“The fact that industry has long and wisely provided in its cost 
sheet for the depreciation of plant and machinery, and for idle equip- 
ment is well known. The fact that it has made no similar provision 
for the human agencies which contribute its life to industrial activity 
is also well known but not so easily understood.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CANADA’S TARIFF REPRISALS AGAINST AMERICA; by Grant Dexter and J. 


A. Stevenson; Current History, New York, May, 1931. 

Are high tariff policies imperilling relations between the United 
States and Canada? Are politicians at Washington and Ottawa 
destroying the century-old friendship of the two English-speaking 
nations of the North American continent? Canadian correspondents of 
the Manchester Guardian and the London Times discuss this grave 
question. 

DipLoMaTic SocieTy IN MUKDEN; news report; The Week in China, Pei- 
ping, April 18, 1931. 

A full report of the four-day sessions in April of the Association for 
Assisting Manchurian Diplomacy, a Mukden organization of Chinese 
scholars and men of affairs. Problems discussed included: a. Those re- 
lating to the recovery of the Chinese Eastern Railway (five recommended 
courses of action); B. Those relating to colonization plans in China’s 
Northeastern provinces (nine steps advocated) ; c. Those relating to the 
abolition of extrality (two proposals) ; p. Concerning the revival of Sino- 
Russian trade relations (nine recommendations) £. Concerning the South 
Manchuria Railway (three proposals looking toward the encouragement 
of industry and redemption of the S. M. R.). 

. WANG SPEAKS ON EXTRALITY; news report; The Week in China, Pei- 
ping, April 18, 1931. 

After having addressed a communication, through a press interview, 
to foreign powers anent their uncompromising stand on the extrality 
issue, Foreign Minister Wang made a plea to his own people for codpera- 
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tion with their government in its efforts toward the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction. This codperation should take the form of a general attitude 
of courtesy and forbearance and the prevention of all disagreeable inci- 
dents in Sino-foreign relationships in China. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY STATEMENT BY Dr. C. T. WANG, MINISTER FoR 
ForEIGN AFFAIRS, AT Press INTERVIEW, APRIL 10, 1931; news report; 
Chinese Nation, Shanghai, April 15, 1931. 

“Unless the satisfactory solution desired by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people is completely in sight, I shall be constrained, after due 
consultation with my colleagues in the National Government, to declare 
the present negotiations with the Powers concerned as deadlocked. 

INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT AT SHANGHAI; document; American Journal 
of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1931. 

This appears in the section reserved for the reprinting of official 
documents. It embodies the agreement between the British, Brazilian, 
Netherlands, Norwegian and U. S. Governments and the Chinese 
Government relating to the Chinese courts. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE, THE; book review; Japan Chronicle, Kobe, April 9, 
1931. 

A book review of “Problems of the Pacific,” edited by J. B. Cond- 
liffe. This is a collection of papers and reports of round-table discus- 
sions resulting from the Third Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Nara and Kyoto, Japan, October 23 to November 9, 1929. 
The book is published by the University of Chicago Press. Says the 
reviewer, in part: “. .. time tests this sort of publication in a more 
thorough manner than any reviewer can, and there is much in this 
collection . . . which will still be of interest for a decade hence and 
will ultimately prove grist for the historian’s mill.” 

LIMITATION DES ARMAMENTS AERIENS Est-ELLE PossiBLE?; in French, 
by J. M. Bourget; L’Esprit International, Paris, April, 1931. 

What are the practical possibilities for the limitation of air arma- 
ments? Is any arms limitation effective without it? A thoughtful and 
exhaustive article. 

Russo-CaNADIAN Hoty War, THE; by B. K. Sandwell; Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, May, 1931. 

Is there any use, the writer asks, in Canada’s engaging in a Holy 
War (exemplified by the embargo on coal and pulpwood) against 
Russia, all by herself, and bit by bit? He hardly thinks so, and gives 
his reasons. 

SANCTIONS CONSTRAINING DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES TO ABIDE BY 
Tue Loca Law; by Chesney Hill; 4merican Journal of International 
Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1931. « 

Although diplomatic representatives enjoy certain immunities in 
the countries to which they are accredited, they are not free to dis- 
regard the laws of the state receiving them. The individual or the 
state injured by infraction of the law by the diplomatic representative 
is protected by a number of sanctions and means applying to them. The 
purpose of this study is to examine their effectiveness. 

Turee Patus To Peace; by Philip C. Nash; World Unity, New York, 
May, 1931. 
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One path is advocated by the Right: great armaments to scare other 
nations away; the extreme Left say that nations should scrap their 
present governments and form a world state; the Center has faith 
and hope in the present machinery—League of Nations, World Court, 
and the method of world conferences leading to treaties gradually 
binding the nations together into a world community. 


JAPAN 


Baron WAKATSUKI; unsigned ; Japan Chronicle, Kobe, April 23, 1931. 

A review of the career of the new Japanese premier. 

CRITICISM OF THE S. M. R.; a summary translated from the Tokyo Jiji; 
Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 9, 1931. 

The Jiji speaks out boldly in criticism of the policies and manage- 
ment of the South Manchuria Railway, characterizing the company as 
the “cat’s-paw of political intrigue,” and also commenting sharply upon 
the unsatisfactory and long-drawn negotiations of the Sino-Japanese 
railway conference at Mukden. 

JAPANESE JUDICIARY, THE; by Masataro Miyake; Asiatic Review, London, 
April, 1931. 
History of the modern system of law, courts and procurators’ offices, 
the jury system, juvenile courts, and the judicial officials. 
TREATY-MAKING PoWER IN JAPAN, THE; by Kenneth W. Colegrove; 
American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 
1931. 
LABOR 


ConpDITIONS OF LABouR IN NorTHERN MANCHURIA; in Russian, by A. E. 
Gerasimoff ; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, March, 1931. 

A continuation of an article which appeared in a previous issue. It 
embraces the character of conditions of labor in manufacturing, indus- 
try, etc. There is a thousand-word supplement in English. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapour OFFICE AND THE Co.onigs; by C. W. H. 
Weaver; Asiatic Review, London, April, 1931. 

Concerning the Draft Convention on forced or compulsory native 
labor. 

Laspor CONDITIONS IN THE TERRITORY OF Hawat, 1929-1930; report; 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, April, 1931. 

The survey of labor conditions in Hawaii, made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1930, included racial distribution of the workers, 
living conditions, hours of labor, earnings, union wage rates, and labor 
productivity on sugar and pineapple plantations; and similar though 
less complete data for other industries. Average earnings, excluding 
housing and perquisities, on sugar plantations were $1.82 per day, and 
on pineapple plantations, 22.5 cents per hour, while in other industries 
hourly earnings ranged from 21.3 cents in coffee mills to 85.7 cents in 
printing and publishing. 

Mexicans IN Our Mouopst; a symposium; Survey Graphic, New York, 
May, 1931. 

This issue is devoted to the subject of Mexican immigration and 
emigration to and from the United States. Among the score of con- 
tributors, a large number are Mexican writers and artists. Chief 
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articles cover Mexicans laboring in the Southwest, but a part of the 
number is given to discussions of Mexican architecture, art, etc. 

SAFEGUARDING THE RIGHTS OF CHILDHOOD; by Grace Abbott; 4 merican 
Federationist, Washington, D. C., May, 1931. 

A discussion of child labor, its regulation or prevention, and the 
importance of the State’s protection, mental, moral and physical, of its 
youth in order to safeguard its social order, by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S$. Department of Labor. 


PACIFIC AREA 
BERICHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN Raum; in German, by Karl Haus- 
hofer; Geo-Politik, Berlin, April, 1931. 

Credits and international financial commitments; Indian truce; the 
Paris Colonial Exposition and the counter-exposition of the “League 
Against Imperialism;” China and Nepal; Manchuria railways. 

Far East, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, May, 
1931. 

In this month’s department the author considers Chinese domestic 
difficulties and foreign affairs (particularly with regard to extrality) ; 
and comments on the new Japanese premier. 

MANCHURIA THE PROSPEROUS; special English rotogravure edition of the 
Osaka Mainichi, April 30, 1931. 

A 24-page edition devoted to articles, photographs and maps giving 
“authentic information” about a “land under Japan’s friendly guid- 
ance.” Qne section is devoted to Manchuria in general, one to the 
S. M. R., one to Mongolia, covering agriculture, industries, city man- 
agement, education, etc. 

PaciIFIQUE, CoLONIES ET Manpats; in French, by Roger Levy; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, April 4, 1931. 

Under this new department head the department editor reviews in 
this issue the adventures of the various recent economic missions to 
China, the slump in silver, various loan projects and the proposed inter- 
national silver conference. There are documents relating to the French 
missionaries in China, and an article by Georges Hardy on the colon- 
ization of Guyane. 

Pan-ASIANISM; unsigned; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 16, 
1931. 

The publication reprints, in part, an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary Kaizo by Dr. Kamigawa Hikomatsu in which he attempts to 
answer the question: “Is an Asiatic Union really possible?” This article 
was answered in the Diplomatic Review for April by Nakatani Takeyo. 
The two views are given here. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 
Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 
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